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"Vince Gill is quite simply a 
living prism refracting all that 
is good in country music." 

—Kyle Young of the Country 
Music Foundation 
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Thank You, 
Oklahoma 

FOR YOUR GENEROUS SUPPORT OF THE 

2007 CENTENNIAL COMMEMORATION. 


k. I 

A UNIQUE HISTORY AN EXTRAORDINARY FUTURE. 


WWW.OKLAHOMACENTENNIAL.COM 



Oklahoma City Centennial Sponsors 

ACKERMAN MCQUEEN •AMERICAN AIRLINES, OFFICIAL AIRLINE OF THE OKLAHOMA 
CENTENNIAL •AT&T FOUNDATION • BANCFIRST • BUDWEISER • CHESAPEAKE ENERGY 
CORPORATION • CITY OF OKLAHOMA CITY • CONOCOPHILLIPS • COUNTY OF OKLAHOMA 
COUNTY • COX COMMUNICATIONS • DEVON ENERGY CORPORATION 
THE FREEDE FAMILY • BOB AND NEDRA FUNK/EXPRESS PERSONNEL SERVICES 
GREAT PLAINS COCA-COLA BOTTLING COMPANY* KERRrMCGEE CORPORATION 
THE MEINDERS FOUNDATION • NOBLE CORPORATION • THE NOBLE FOUNDATION • OGE 
ENERGY CORP • OKLAHOMA INDUSTRIES AUTHORITY -THE OKLAHOMAN • POWERSMITH 
COGENERAHON • SANDRIDGE ENERGY INC. • 7-ELEVEN STORES • JEANNETTE & RICHARD SIAS 


DORCHESTER CAPITAL • INTEGRATED MEDICAL DELIVERY • INTEGRIS HEALTH, INC. 
KWTV NEWS 9 • LAMAR ADVERTISING • LSB INDUSTRIES • ONEOK INC. 
PRESBYTERIAN HEALTH FOUNDATION • JIM & JILL WILLIAMS 


AMERICAN FIDELITY GROUP • ANONYMOUS • ARVEST BANK/WALTON FAMILY FOUNDATION 
THE BENHAM COMPANIES • LIBBY & G.T. BLANKENSHIP • BLUE CROSS AND BLUE SHIELD OE 
OKLAHOMA • BRAUM'S ICE CREAM & DAIRY STORES • THE CHICKASAW NATION • DEALERS AUTO 
AUCTION • DOBSON COMMUNICATIONS CORP. • L. THOMAS DULANEY, JR • RICHARD P. DULANEY 
EDDIE FOUNDATION • FARMERS INSURANCE GROUP® • HUDIBURG AUTO GROUP • INASMUCH 
FOUNDATION • JACKIE COOPER FAMILY • JEAN I. EVEREST FOUNDATION • JPMORGAN CHASE 
AARON AND GERTRUDE KARCHMER MEMORIAL FOUNDATION • JOHN E. KIRKPATRICK 
LOVE S TRAVEL STOPS & COUNTRY STORES • MERCY HEALTH CENTER • KYLE & PAT MOORE, 
CORDELL, OKLAHOMA • MUSTANG FUEL CORPORATION • M.V WILLIAMS FOUNDATION, INC. 
NAIFEH FAMILY • NORICK INVESTMENT COMPANY • OKLAHOMA CITY UNIVERSITY • OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY • OKLAHOMA PRESS ASSOCIATION • OKLAHOMA TODAY MAGAZINE 
OU MEDICAL CENTER* THE PAYNE FAMILY • SONIC, AMERICAS DRIVE-IN • SOUTHWESTERN 
STATIONERY & BANK SUPPLY • ST. ANTHONY HOSPITAL / BONE & JOINT HOSPITAL • UNIVERSITY 
OF OKLAHOMA* WESTERN ENTERPRISES, INC. • YORK INTERNATIONAL 


ADUDDELL FOUNDATION • BANK OF AMERICA • PATSY & JIM BREWER* VICKI CLARK &J. LELAND GOURLEY 
THE DOLESE FOUNDATION • C.L. FRATES & COMPANY* FRONTIER CITY* WAYNE E. HIRST/JOE KLEIN/HIRST 
IMPORTS • THE JOURNAL RECORD PUBLISHING CO. • THE KERR FOUNDATION, INC. - MASONIC FRATERNITY 
OF OKLAHOMA • M'D BUILDING PRODUCTS, INC. • MEADE ENERGY CORPORATION • OKLAHOMA CITY 
RENAISSANCE & COURTYARD DOWNTOWN • PAT & RAY POTTS • RIGGS ABNEY NEAL TURPEN ORBISON & LEWIS 

DE ANN AND LEE ALLAN SMITH • DONNA AND BLAKE WADE 


ALLIED STEEL • LETTIE BRANAN DOUGLASS • THE BRAVER FAMILY • JERRY & SHERRY CASH • THE CATERING COMPANY/ 
RESTAURANT ROW CATERING • CROWE & DUNLEVY • DOUG AND PEGGY CUMMINGS • NANCY & EDWIN DE CORDOVA 
DELL • THE FAMILY OF ROBERT C. SAUNDERS • CHRIS & DANA GORDON • GUMERSON & ASSOCIATES • IBC BANK • THE JOHN 
W.AND CECELIA A. NORMAN FAMILY FOUNDATION • LIPPERT BROS., INC. • J.W. & CONNIE MASHBURN • MCAFEE &TAFT LAW 
FIRM • OKLAHOMA GAZETTE • OKLAHOMA HEART HOSPITAL • OKLAHOMA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION • OKLAHOMA TANK 
LINES • ROYT. OLIVER* PENN SQUARE MALL • PHILLIPS MCFALL MCCAFFREY MCVAY &MURRRAH, PC. • FORD C. PRICE 
QUAD/GRAPHICS INC. • JACK SARGENT • SIMONS PETROLEUM, INC. • UMB BANK OKLAHOMA • THE WILEMAN FAMILY 


LOU & RAY ACKERMAN • NANCY AND CLAUDE ARNOLD • ATC FREIGHTLINER GROUP • BILLYE & JIMMIE LYNN AUSTIN • JANE & PAUL D. 
AUSTIN • BALLIET'S LLC • BANK OF NICHOLS HILLS • THE BANK OF UNION • B.C. CLARK JEWELERS • STEVE & SALLY BENTLEY -JEFF AND 
LORI BLUMENTHAL • LINDA AND MORRIS BLUMENTHAL • BOB MILLS FURNITURE CO., INC. • BOWERS FOUNDATION • THE BURBRIDGE 
FOUNDATION, INC. • HORACE K CALVERT • CARDINAL ENGINEERING • SAM & SANDRA CERNY • CHARLES S. GIVENS INTERESTS • CLEARY 
PETROLEUM CORPORATION • CLEMENTS FOODS COMPANY • COMANCHE RESOURCES COMPANY- COYLE ENTERPRISES, LTD. - J.W. &JULEE 
COYLE • CRESCENT MARKET • MARION BRISCOE DEVORE • CHRIS AND JILL DOBBINS • PEGGY & NICK DUNCAN • THE EGOLF FAMILY 
ELECTRO ENTERPRISES, INC. • ELLIOTT + ASSOCIATES ARCHITECTS • CARLA & RICHARD ELLIS • ESKRIDGE LEXUS AND HONDA OF OKLAHOMA 
CITY - FELLERS, SNIDER BLANKENSHIP, BAILEY &TIPPENS, PC. • FRANKFURUSHORUBRUZA ASSOCIATES • FREMONT EXPLORATION, INC. 

GERALD & BETTY ANN FURSETH • GERALD L. AND JANE JAYROE GAMBLE • GINNY & BOB GREENBERG • GMX RESOURCES INC. • GRANT 
THORNTON LLP • MELANIE & SHAN GRAY • CROSBY & ROBERT HARRIS • DR J. DON HARRIS • HARRISONORR AIR CONDITIONING, INC. 
STANLEY AND SUZIE HUPFELD • GEORGE W. & LYDA JAMES • JIMMY'S EGG RESTAURANTS • STANLEY LEE FAMILY • DON J. & PATTI P. LEEMAN 
LEGACY COMMUNITIES • LOPEZ FOODS • MARIANNE'S RENTALS FOR SPECIAL EVENTS • JOHN McHENRY MEE FAMILY • MR AND MRS. HARRY 
MERSON • METROPOLITAN AUTO DEALERS ASSOCIATION, OKC • MIDFIRST BANK • THE GEORGE AND NELLY MISKOVSKY FAMILY • NORTHROP 
GRUMMAN • THE NYE FAMILY • THE OPPENHEIM FAMILY • RICHARD M. & JANIS K PARKER • THE JOHN R PARSONS FAMILY • PHIL AND ANITA 
PATTERSON • THE PHILIP BOYLE FOUNDATION • PREFERRED HOSPICE OF OKLAHOMA, INC. • PUBLIC SUPPLY COMPANY • SAMUEL GORDON 
JEWELERS • SHIRLEY & BEN SHANKER • SHAWVER & SON, INC. • HAL AND SANDY SMITH • STILLWATER NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
GENE AND MARILYN TORBETT • MARILYN TORBETT AND KENT POTTER - LARRY TRACHTENBERG &JEFF TRACHTENBERG FAMILIES 
TRIGEN OKLAHOMA CITY ENERGY CORP. • MR & MRS. JOE DAN TRIGG • IN HONOR OF MORRISON TUCKER • U.S. CELLULAR • VISUAL 
IMAGE ADVERTISING • JUSTIN & MARGUERITE VOGT • CHUCK & ANN VOSE • W & W STEEL COMPANY • WELLS FARGO & CO. • STEVE & BECKY 
WETWISKA- WILLIS GRANITE PRODUCTS, INC. • REBECCA AND JACK WILSON • BILL &JOAN YINGER- LOYCE YOUNGBLOOD 
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January 

Martin Luther King, Jr. 

Celebration 
Eagle Watch 

February 

Black History Month 

April 

Taste & Tasteless 

June 

Draggin’ Grand 
Herb Festival 
Car Shows 
Kaw Fest 

Juneteenth Celebration 

July 

Freedom Festival 
Grand National 
Moto-Cross Races 

August 

101 Ranch Wild West 
PRC A Rodeo 


September 

Fine Arts Festival 
Cherokee Strip Chili & 
BBQ Cook-Off 
Standing Bear Powwow 

October 

Oktoberfest 

November 

Festival of Angels 
Lighting Displays 

December 

Festival of Angels 
Lighting Displays 
Ponca City Lighted 
Christmas Parade 
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If we do not help a man in trouble, it is as if we caused the trouble." 

—Nachman of Bratslav 


JANUARY • FEBRUARY 2008 


VOLUME 58, NUMBER 1 


On the cover: 2007 Oklahoman of the Year Vince Gill is a county music superstar, a role model, 
and an icon. Photograph by Walter looss Jr./Getty Images. 


Page 

State Arts 
Gallery 


Culture 


Hit the Road 


Steve Schlegel helps us hit the road at 
Schlegel Bicycles in Oklahoma City while 
Two Hearts Inn in Edmond keeps us cozy 
with romance deluxe. Don’t miss our hot 
spot, Enid’s Gaslight Theatre. 


It’s everybody’s favorite superstar, 
country crooner and 2007 Oklahoman 
of the Year Vince Gill. Basketball stud 
Jenna Plumley is this season’s one to 
watch. Plus, Hollywood’s Nancy Miller 


Bootlegging whiskey was the gig for 
which Orval Chambless paid the ulti- 
mate price. Read about it on page 60. 
At the State Capitol, art’s fair game in 
this most apolitical west wing. 



Try telling this handsome couple to lay 
down their culinary dreams: Heather and 
Keith Paul begin a restaurant empire in 
Oklahoma City. Feast on Chip Sears’ reli- 
able and seasoned advice on page 79. 


Six photographers show us their favorite 

winter landscapes, and writer Linda 
Allen reflects on Centennial Farms. 
Plus, Kevin Raines of Horn Seed gives 
winter green- thumb tips. 


In Every Issue 

4 Contributors 

7 Editor’s Letter 

The Everyman archetype 

10 Letters 

Readers share feedback and photos 

12 Event 

The Spectacular ; of course! 

14 Marketplace 

Reclaiming needle and thread 

111 Events Guide 

Where to be this winter 

120 Where Are You? 

Buffalo, grass, and Osage 


OklahomaToday.com 
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DAVID MCNEESE/MCNEESE FITZGERALD ASSOCIATES ATLEE HICKERSON 


Contributors 


Oklahoma Today's new small- 

town columnist Anna Myers (“Letter From 
Chandler,” page 52) was an author before 
she could write. “I dictated my first story 
to one of my older sisters and then charged 
my older siblings, including the one who 
wrote it down for me, a quarter each to read 
it. There were five of them, and $1.25 was 
big money. I decided right then to become a 
writer,” she says. Myers has since published 
sixteen childrens books and garnered awards 
and nationwide recognition for her work. 
“It is serendipitous that I was asked to write 
a column about Chandler just after moving 
back,” she says. She lives in her hometown 
with husband John Calvin. 














AN OKLAHOMA TODAY 
account executive since 
March 2007, Kimberly 
Hickerson knows many 
of the state’s hot spots. 

“I like goin^on weekend 
adventures with my friends 
to show them some of the 
great places I’ve stumbled 
upon,” she says. Hickerson 
recently bought her first 
home in Oklahoma City 
with her husband, Atlee. 



T HE STORY OF Orval Lindsey 
Chambless (“The Mysterious 
Death of the Flying Bootleg- 
ger,” page 60) was unearthed by chance. 
Oklahoma City attorney Kent F. Frates 
heard about the scrappy criminal from 
his former secretary Judy Fritts, on whose 
farm Chambless’ body was discovered in 
1957. “With Judy’s help, we researched 
Chambless’ criminal background, and it 
developed that not only was he a colorful 
character but that very little had been 
written about him,” says Frates, whose 
first novel Don’t Never Shoot Short was 
published in October 2007. Frates pub- 
lishes a quarterly political and literary 
newsletter, Common Sense. 


Oklahoma 

Since 1956 T O D A. Y 


BRAD HENRY, Governor 



JOAN HENDERSON 
Publisher 


LOUISA MCCUNE-ELMORE 
Editor in Chief 

STEVEN WALKER 
WALKER CREATIVE, INC. 
Art Director 


STEFFIE CORCORAN, Senior Editor 
MEGAN ROSSMAN, Associate Editor 
VALLERY BROWN, Editorial Assistant 
CRISTI LAQUER, RAYA-GABRIELLE RAMSEY, and 
RACHEL WRIGHT, Editorial Interns 


Contributors 

BROOKE ADCOX, SHEILAH BRIGHT, SHANE BROWN, 
JOHN ELK III, ROBERT HENRY, JOHN JERNIGAN, 
YOUSEF KHANFAR, R.E. LINDSEY, TOM LUKER, 
ANNA MYERS, SCOTT WIGTON, WMARY LOGAN WOLF 


BRIAN C. BROWN , Advertising Director 
ELIZABETH ERWIN, Advertising Account Executive 
KIMBERLY HICKERSON, Advertising Account Executive 
ERVALENE JENKINS, Advertising Account Executive 

COLLEEN M C INTYRE, Production Manager 
ADAM GAULT, Assistant Production Manager 

LISA BRECKENRIDGE, Accountant 
LISA HARRISON, Office Manager 
CHRISTIE NELSON, Circulation Assistant 

Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department 
HARDY WATKINS, Executive Director 

Tourism and Recreation Commission 
LT. GOV. JARI ASKINS, Chair 
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To contact Oklahoma Today staff by email: 

advertising@oklahomatoday.com; circulation@oklahomatoday.com; 
or editorial@oklahomatoday.com 

Oklahoma Today recent awards include: 

Seven 2007 International Regional Magazine awards, including Golds 
for Overall Art Direction ana Nature Feature; 2006 Oklahoma Book 
Award for Distinguished Service; 2006 Oklahoma SPJ Magazine of 
the Year and Best Magazine Photography; International Regional 
Magazine Association Magazine of the Year, 2005, 1996, 1994, 
1993, 1991; 2005 Katie Award for Best Magazine Illustration; 2005 
San Francisco Honorary Publications Award for Best Fiction; 2005 
Maggie Award, Black & White Editorial Layout; 2005 Silver District 
and Three Addy Awards; 2005 IABC Award of Excellence, Feature 
Writing; 2004 Oklahoma SPJ First Place, Feature Writing 
For a comprehensive list, visit oklahomatoday.com. 


Oklahoma Today (ISSN 0030-1892) is published bimonthly: in 
January, March, May, July, September, and November by the State 
of Oklahoma, Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation Department, 120 
North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 73102. POST- 
MASTER: PERIODICAL POSTAGE PAID IN OKLAHOMA 
CITY, OK, AND ADDITIONAL ENTRY OFFICES. Send 
address changes to Oklahoma Today Circulation, PO. Box 1468, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73101. Oklahoma City Advertising Sales Of- 
fice, P.O. Box 1468, Oklahoma City, OK 73101, (405) 230-8450 
or (800) 777-1793. Subscription prices: $24.95 per year in the U.S. 
U.S. copyright © 2008 by Oklahoma Today. Reproduction in 
whole or in part without permission is prohibited. Oklahoma Today 
is not responsible for the care and/or return of unsolicited manu- 
scripts, artwork, photography, books, or any other material. Never 
send original photography, manuscripts, or artwork. In no event shall 
submission of unsolicited material subject Oklahoma Today to any 
claim or holding fee. Payment is upon publication. Visit Oklahoma 
Today on the Internet at OklahomaToday.com. 
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MORE PHONE 
LESS MONEY. 


It's got the same dial-tone, uses the same phone, has 
clear calls. So what's different? Just one thing - it probably 
costs a lot less than you're paying now. 

And since Cox started offering telephone service, over 
2 million people have switched. 


www.coxoklahoma.com 
your friend in the digital age 




With the global demand for energy at an all-time high, America is searching 
for solutions. Not surprisingly, Oklahomans are finding them right where we stand. 


Eighty thousand oil wells across our state pump out 61 million barrels of oil each year. 
That’s oil America counts on - oil we would otherwise have to import from foreign countries. 

As we celebrate our state’s centennial, we too should celebrate the resources that have 
helped advance Oklahoma for the past one hundred years - oil and natural gas. Today, 
we’re using those resources to empower our nation. 

Making our country less dependent on others is a dream that beats in the heart of 
Americans, and takes shape in the hands of Oklahomans. 


Oklahoma proud 

Advancing our state. Empowering our nation. 


QERIS-com 


OKLAHOMA’S OIL & NATORAL GAS INDOSTRY. 



Editor's Letter 


"Why do I drive a pickup? What am I supposed to 
haul my dogs around in, a Rolls Royce ?"— Sam Walton 


Turn Him Loose 

A man for all seasons, Vince Gill is Oklahoma’s next exemplar. 





connecting with audiences and friends alike. 
Vince Gill isn’t content, and this may be 
his most effective tool in bridging the gap 
between every man. 

With this profile and a special concert 
benefiting Cleveland Elementary School in 
Oklahoma City (the date and time to be 
announced), we honor Vince Gill as our 
2007 Oklahoman of the Year, not only for 
his outstanding body of work, his 2007 
induction into the Country Music Hall of 
Fame, his contribution to the new Oklahoma 
anthem with Jimmy Webb (“Oklahoma 
Rising”), and his overall maestro-work on 
the Oklahoma Centennial, but also for that 
intangible quality of being one of us and 
yet so gifted that he is simply a luminary, 
a supernova among dwarves. 

Vince Gill is the type of man we all would 
be lucky to claim as a husband, a father, a 
son, and a brother. Lucky for Oklahoma, 
we all claim him as a friend. 

I 

Louisa McCune-Elmore 

mccune@oklahomatoday.com 


H E’S THE ONE we want § 
to spend our lives with. ^ 
The great everyman, make o 
that Great Everyman, is 
a favorite archetype of 
mine, of yours, and of virtually everyone 
I know. He bears no false humility — his 
is genuine, and he doesn’t appear to have 
a shred of arrogance. His talent, however, 
is significant. 

Em not talking about that other everyman, 
the common one among us who lives down 
the street, mows his own lawn, and changes 
his own oil. I’m referring to the extraordinary 
man who chooses to stay ordinary. 

Imagine these men and recall some of 
your own: the millionaire (or, in modern 
parlance, the billionaire) who wears ten- 
year-old Dockers and dines alone at the 
local drugstore or cafeteria with the rest of 
us; the powerful real estate developer who 
doesn’t wear his role with, say, a distinct 


Stellar 
Associations 

Give fellow Oklahoman CARRIE 
underwood the same career 
longevity and respect of her peers 
as fifty-year-old Vince Gill, and who 
knows what kind of stratosphere 
this country starlet might enter by 
her fifth decade? In the fall, twenty-four-year-old 
Underwood earned two CMA awards and three 
American Music Awards, all with a number one 
hit single on the charts. 

Let’s not forget the king of country music, 
either. On November 5 in Los Angeles, garth 
brooks, our own Owasso, Oklahoma, resident 
and Oklahoma Todafs first Oklahoman of the Year 
in 1992, was named the top-selling solo artist in 
American album history, besting Elvis Presley and 
behind only the Beatles in overall sales. 

Country superstars, maybe you’re the reason 
God made Oklahoma. 


haircut or signature suit but rather drops 
off surprise birthday gifts for children in his 
company’s work truck and a comfortable 
pair of jeans; or the man who is celebrated 
worldwide for his singular talents but stays 
home every Halloween to concoct a gross- 
you-out trick-or-treaters’ fantasyland 
with loads of candy, just for the sake 
of a smile. 

All of these men are from Oklahoma. 
I can put a face and an address to each of 
them. They are exceptional and familiar 
all at once. Surely, their forebear was the 
supreme Great Everyman, Will Rogers, 
the most loved American entertainer 
of his time in all possible mediums. And 
just maybe, their captain for next century 
is Vince Gill, perhaps the Greatest Living 
Everyman our state — even our nation — 
currently can claim. 

Tom Lindley’s portrait of a man on fire 
(“Brother Benefit,” page 40), passionate in 
his personal life, his musical pursuits, and 
his good deeds, belies the Gill we have come 
to know, a soft-spoken, quick-to-smile, 
easygoing husband and father. This duality 
speaks to his distinct and lasting success in 
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Letters 


"Without art, the crudeness of reality would make the world unbearable." 

— George Bernard Shaw 


Mail Order 


Readers let us know their thoughts about gravy, 
gratitude, and grandfathers. 



His Heart Will Go On 


I would like to compliment you and your 
staff for the outstanding work you do at Okla- 
homa Today. Having not lived in Oklahoma 
since the mid-eighties, I miss the people and 
everything going on within our state. The 
magazine gives me the opportunity to remain 
close, even though I am far way. I will forever 
be an Oklahoman. Thank you. 

B. Lynn Benedict 

Caledonia, Michigan 


Bonjour, Oklahoma 

Each issue of Oklahoma Today is better 
than the last, and I have been saying that for 
ten years. We are in Paris and had this weeks 
mail delivered today at our hotel. Between a 
day at the Grand Palais and dinner, we dug 
through everything we’d received. 

The Centennial issue (November/ 
December 2007) was the highlight. The 
headline writers get better each month, the 
photography (“Oklahoma Landscapes”) 
continues to excel, and “Gravy Train” was 
a delight. 

We return on Saturday and are looking 
forward to setting foot on home soil again. 

J. Donald Capra, MD 

Oklahoma City 


The Artist Speaks 

Thank you for the article about me in 
this exceptional issue (“Capitol Artist,” 
November/December 2007). To be included 
along with all these accomplished Okies 



certainly is frosting on the cake. My old 
friend Robert Henry surprised me with 
his most-appreciated account. But then, 
he never ceases to amaze me. 

Certainly everyone — Oklahoman or 
otherwise — is excited about what you are doing 
for what once was just a little magazine. 

Charles Banks Wilson 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 


Head of the Class 

DRUMRIGHT STUDENTS FIND THERE’S MORE 
TO KNOW ABOUT OKLAHOMA. 


y 






Melinda Parker, a teacher at drumright 
high school, knows learning about 
Oklahoma doesn’t stop with land runs and 
statehood. Oklahoma’s heritage grows 
through the people who call it home. 

Last year, Parker asked her freshmen 
English students to discover Oklahoma 
from A to Z by picking a person, place, 







£*« 


or company to teach the class about. 



To help her students, Parker contacted 


*3, 

Oklahoma Today to get back issues of 



the magazine for their research. 


“They found so many interesting things in 

tv 


the magazines,” says Parker. “I’m grateful that 

H? 

jrtr Q,u r 

Oklahoma has such a wonderful tool to promote 

r 

IK TtiUuvT* 

the many interesting people and places we have in 



our state.” — stefanie carmack 














Gardener Gracias 

I think your November/December 2007 
Gardener Spotlight article is wonderful. Being 
featured was fun for me. I’d like to thank the 
Oklahoma Today staff. Please come for open 
house at the Governor’s Mansion in April 
and see all the blooms. Open house is every 
Wednesday between 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
while the legislature is in session. 

Bud Dolan 

McLoud 


Chicky Fry, Baby? 

Your mouthwatering article on Okla- 
homa’s favorite dinner (“Gravy Train,” 
November/December 2007) brought back 
a flood of chicken-fried memories. Field’s 
Tavern in Pauls Valley comes to mind, 
as does my personal favorite from the 
1950s, Jimmy the Greek’s in Oklahoma 
City, just around the corner from Classen 
High School. 
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western I ca/t&res 


owner & designer* Angie Bailey 


Furnishings ^ Designer Boots '■§ I 
Fine Jewelry & Buckles $ Apparel 


209 E. Main Street, Norman 

405-366-9290 ShopRawhide.com 
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STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION - 

12 Months 
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1 . 

Publication Title: OKLAHOMA TODAY 
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2. 

Publication Number: 407-1 40 

a. 
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3. 
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Jimmy was a great cook and a certified 
character. The minute you walked into 
his cafeteria-style restaurant, you were 
greeted by Jimmy’s booming, heavily 
accented voice saying, “Hey, you wanna 
chicky fry, baby?” 

The chicken-fried steak was absolutely 
top notch, and although it had the required 
mashed potatoes and green beans, the 
gravy wasn’t the traditional library paste 
but reddish-brown gravy with just a little 
tang to it. Jimmy was the father of well- 
known Oklahoma actor Lou Antonio, 
whose framed publicity stills were all over 
the place. 

Jack Shakely 

Rancho Mirage, California 

Rock On 

Seeing the photo of the old rock 
building in the July/ August 2006 issue 
of Oklahoma Today featuring landmarks 
along Route 66 sent my sister Georgia 
and me to the old picture box (“Ghost 
Road,” page 50). She found this photo 
of our mother, Georgia, and me taken in 
front of the same building in 1946. 

The issue brought back lots of memo- 
ries. The old store that was also pictured 


belonged to Bill Cheatham. Our aunt 
was married to his brother and lived 
next door to the store. Needless to say, 
we made many trips there for ice cold 
soda pop. Incidentally, our mother was 
raised in Arcadia and attended dances 
at the old Round Barn. Thanks for the 
memories. 

Donna Lane 

Edmond 



Family First 

My great-grandfather James Irvin Wood 
was one of the delegates who signed the 
Constitution of Oklahoma (“We, the 
People,” November/December 2007). He 
was a close friend of the first governor of 
Oklahoma, Charles Haskell. 

My great-grandfather was a representative 
for the eighty-ninth district of Oklahoma. 
He later was the mayor of McAlester. 

Virgil Haskell Wood Jr. 

Anaheim, California 

Correction : In the November/December 
2007 issue , we misidentified the ethnicity 
of our Name This Okie Quiz subject , Ai. 
She is half Japanese and has Cheyenne, 
Comanche, black, Irish, and German 
ancestry as well. We regret the error. 


Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of readers. 
Letters are subject to editing and must include 
name, address, and a daytime phone number. Send 
letters to: Oklahoma Today, Attn: Editor, 120 North 
Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02, 
or fax to (405) 230-8650. Address electronic 
mail to letters@oklahomatoday.com. 
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MEET OKLAHOMA. 


His name is Bart Fletcher. Married 24 years. A 
daughter in college. Proud graduate of Pryor High 
School. Lives for “fishing and four- wheeling.” 

Also known to raise a few award-winning pigs 
when his daughter was in FFA. Got a job 21 years 
ago at a firm that makes paper for drywall. Began 
as an entry-level Helper, then Loader, then Stock 
Engineer. Now, he’s an Electrician. Does preventive 
maintenance. Troubleshoots instrumentation and 
pressure controls. Always on-call, 24/7/365, 
whatever it takes to keep the plant operational and 
the equipment in fine-tune. 

Bart is just one part of Oklahoma’s most 
treasured resource: our people. Those men and 
women that make our state great. Individuals 
that exemplify our native strengths of tenacity, 
integrity, and ingenuity. 

Like other economic development organizations 
in Oklahoma, we are tasked with recruiting new 
industries to our state. It’s a complex and difficult 
job trying to convince a business to locate their 
operations here. But, it becomes a whole lot easier 
when they meet someone like Bart. 


NGCMMT 

Industries, Inc. 


A subsidiary of National Gypsum Company 


JVUdAmerica 


NGC Industries, a leading manufacturer of building products for commercial and residential use, is one of nearly 80 firms prospering at MidAmerica in Pryor Creek. For more information 
about us, please visit: www.maip.com. 


Vi 


©2007 MidAmerica Industrial Park 


JOHN JERNIGAN 


Event 



THE WHOLE SHEBANG 
The Centennial Spectacular on 
November 16, 2007, drew a crowd of 
more than 12,000 people to the Ford 
Center in downtown Oklahoma City. 


Oklahoma’s Centennial arrives with style and substance. 


"I felt a great sense of pride in the 
audience when the soldiers came out 
on stage and Oklahoman Toby Keith 
sang "American Soldier" You could feel 
the patriotism in the air." 

— Congresswoman Mary Fallin 


"Something about Shirley Jones 
performing for Oklahomans at our one 
hundredth anniversary was utterly 
appropriate and recalled some of our 
state's best moments— her stellar 
turn as Laurey and all that movie 
and Broadway would mean for our 
future ."— Oklahoma Today editor in 
chief Louisa McCune-Elmore 


"The Flaming Lips were sensational. 
'Do You Realize?' is an incredible song, 
and it struck a perfect chord with the 
audience."— Oklahoma City 
mayor Mick Cornett 


"You can't have Carrie Underwood, 
Vince Gill, and Toby Keith on the 
same stage without bringing down 
the rafters. It was as wonderful a 
celebration of 100 years as anyone 
could have imagined."— former 
governor Frank Keating 


W AITING ONE HUN- 
DRED years for a cel- 
ebration takes patience. 
In the case of Okla- 
homa’s Centennial, it 
paid off with dividends. 

The crowning glory of the state’s more 
than seven hundred events was the Cen- 
tennial Spectacular, a statehood evening 
extravaganza replete with Okie-grown 
musical entertainers, dazzling lights, danc- 
ing, even a trapeze artist dressed as an eagle 
performing breathtaking Cirque du Soleil- 


style acrobatic maneuvers. A sold-out crowd 
of more than twelve thousand turned out 
to party at the Ford Center. 

“The musical talent in Oklahoma is awe- 
some,” says Oklahoma Todays publisher, Joan 
Henderson. “This concert was the perfect 
way to cap everything off.” 

The months leading up to the Centennial 
were filled to the brim with happenings in- 
cluding the International Regional Magazine 
Association’s conference, which Oklahoma 
Today hosted in October. Representatives 
from more than twenty regional magazines 


This eagle-clad acrobat dazzled the crowd 
with his performance. 
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‘When the live 
eagle flew across 
the audience, it 
was better than 
fireworks.’ 

—Attorney General 
Drew Edmondson 



participated and were wowed by Oklahoma 
hospitality. During breaks from business 
sessions, the group visited landmarks like 
the Oklahoma City National Memorial and 
historic Fort Sill. 

“We wanted to show everyone the renais- 
sance of Oklahoma City and how we’ve been 
reborn,” Henderson says. 

To round out the Centennial month of 
November, Oklahoma Today also took part 
in the Statehood Day events in Guthrie and 
turned out in style for Tulsa’s Brookside Center 
1 event, Celebrate. — Vallery Brown 
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Marketplace 


"I have always been someone who enjoys creating things for others." 

— Cristi Martin 



By Vallery Brown 


Sewn Cool 

Two Oklahoma artists have kids and stuff covered in style. 


TEE ME 



A chance encounter with boxes of vintage 
fabric led Tulsan Cristi Martin to form Felix 
& Jayne. Her bags are sold at Blue 7, Dwelling 
Spaces, and X & Y Clothing Unique in Jenks. 
(918) 407-2133 ormyspace.com/felixandjayne. 
Tote, $43 at Dwelling Spaces. 


Made of 100 percent cotton, this T-shirt is 
cozy and cool. Each item in Susan Edwards’ 
Born 2 Bee Wild line takes about two hours to 
make. “It is kind of an addiction,” she says. “I 
just keep doing them.” This hand-stitched tee 
is enough to make any father proud. $26. 


Oklahoma City artist Susan Edwards 
started hand-sewing patterns onto kids’ outfits 
in 2006. Her Born 2 Bee Wild creations are 
sold at Blue 7 in Oklahoma City and Dwelling 
Spaces in Tulsa. Onesie and cap, $32. (405) 
620-2040 or born2beewild.com. 



CLUTCH HIT 

Keys, lipstick, cell phone — all three fit easily 
into this Felix & Jayne clutch. Whether used 
for a night on the town or as a gift, this bag will 
put anyone on the front lines of style. With its 
vibrant pattern and hand-stitching, it’s ultra 
covetable. $50 at Dwelling Spaces. 


BITE MAKES RIGHT 

When things get a bit chilly, kids can sink 
their teeth into stylish Born 2 Bee Wild 
hoodies. Little ones will enjoy the cotton 
creations with flashes of color. Hoodie with 
“I Bite” on the back, available in sizes 3 to 
6 months to 12 youth, $36. 


ART WHERE YOU FIND IT 

Each Felix & Jayne bag is handmade with 
just the right amount of funk and flair. Yarn, 
felt, thread, and even reused or recycled items 
are incorporated into the designs. This tote is 
the right size for those who don’t know what 
to leave behind. $45 at Dwelling Spaces. 
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Romance her senses. 



EXPERIENCE EDEN. 

Show your sweetheart how much you care. Revitalize her senses with a gift card for a personalized spa 
package. At Eden, we listen. Purchase in person at one of three Oklahoma City locations or at edensalon.com. 


AVEDA 

the art and science of pure flower and plant essences 



E W 

salon & spa 


EDENSALON.COM 


12200 Warwick Dr. 405.722.3336 


4200 N. Western 405.525.61 10 | 500 W. Main 405.231 .4772 



MILLION DOLLAR SCENE 


It's everywhere you Look. A passion that has the place buzzing. It must 
be contagious, because everyone's having a good time — no, make that 
a great time. Does a place Like this actually exist? Dh yeah. Usage Million 
Dollar Elm Casino. Get into the scene. 

Make it a Million Dollar Night! 


MILLION DOLLAR ELM 


CASINO 


Tulsa Sand Springs Hominy Pawhuska Bartlesville Skiatook 

Tisdale Pkwy Keystone Espy Hwy9B, Hwy 99 Allan Rd 5555 West 

(aasthst. IH. @ 129th W.Ava. 3.5 miles North @ 15th St. [3CR2145 Rogers BWd. 


Green Country. 

Kiifeting WicQW 


OKimionn 


million dollarelm . corn BIB, 6 39 .7777 


GrGanCountryOK.cnm TravBlDK.com 

Produced In cooperation with the Oklahoma 
Tourism & Recreation department. 


Gambling problem? Call 300,522,4700. 


An economic enterprise of the Osage Nation. 





EVAN TAYLOR 



The Travis Mansion welcomes the Tulsa Historical Society home. 


museum has no permanent exhibits, visitors 
will always have a fresh perspective on Tulsa 
history. “We don’t want people to say, ‘Oh, 
the historical society. I’ve been there; I’ve 
seen that.’ We want them to see something 
new every time they come,” says executive 
director Sharon Terry. Tulsa Historical Society, 
2445 South Peoria Avenue. (918) 712-9484 or 
tulsahistory.org. —STEFANIE CARMACK 


GOING TO THE BIG HOUSE 
In 1919, brothers and oilies 
Samuel and David Travis built 
sprawling estates along South 
Peoria in Tulsa. Now known as 
the Travis Mansion, Samuel’s 
'former abode is the new Tulsa 
Historical Society headquarters, 
while David’s mansion is home 
to the Tulsa Garden Center. 


T ULSA’S PAST IS alive and well. The 
evidence? The Tulsa Historical Society 
dedicates its new home at the Travis 
Mansion on January 26. The 1919 man- 
sion has undergone extensive renovations, 
including a new 1 7,000-square-foot wing. Its 
seven galleries are filled with thousands of 
artifacts from photographs and documents to 
historical costumes and maps. Because the 
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person whirlpool baths, flat-screen televisions, 
luxurious linens, memory-foam mattresses, 
and stashes of chocolate candies. 

“Visiting the Inn is an opportunity to stop 
your routine, even if it is just for a day, to focus 
on each other, your marriage, and a time of 
renewal and relaxation,” Larry says. 

You won’t find the Rhoads family resting 
on their laurels, especially since Larry, Tamara, 
and their young daughters Abbie and Allison 
also live at the inn. Even the Rhoads’ adult 
children — Christa Jantz, an interior designer, 
and Rodrick, a photographer — have a stake 
in the family business, with Christa the lead 
interior designer ofTwo Hearts Inn and Rodrick 
pitching in to help with advertising. 

Larry and Tamara Rhoads don’t expect to be 
slowing down anytime soon. This full-throttle 
couple is moving forward in high gear, except 
when they hit the brakes and take a moment 
to rest in their Two Hearts digs, aptly called 
Suite Dreams. — Brooke Adcox 

Suites at Two Hearts Inn range from 
$195 to $295 per night. 2118 West Ed- 
mond Road in Edmond. (405) 715-2525 
or twoheartsinn.com. 


“Four years ago, my wife and I got the 
license plate C 2HRTS N,”’ says Larry. 

“When people asked about it, I would tell 
them that when we retired, we wanted to 
open a bed and breakfast called Two Hearts 
Inn,” Tamara says. 

That dream hit full speed earlier than the 
Rhoads expected. The New Mexico natives 
moved to Oklahoma in 2000 and saw a need 
for a gift shop like their Inspirations store 
in Roswell, New Mexico. They then decided 
to open a tea room and gift shop bearing the 
Inspirations name at Santa Fe and Edmond 
Road in Edmond. 

“Inspirations became a hit, and all of a 
sudden, there was a big parking problem for 
the other tenants in the building,” says Larry. 
“We began to realize our dream for a bed and 
breakfast was right here.” Eventually, the 
Rhoads purchased the entire property. 

Located in the middle of sprawling Ed- 
mond suburbia, Two Hearts Inn provides an 
in-town escape situated on a five-acre wooded 
lot with a running stream, spacious outdoor 
deck, landscaped gardens, and meandering 
walking paths. Opened in late 2006, the bed 
and breakfast, located on the south side of 
the tea room, boasts five themed rooms, each 
inspired by a different destination and catering 
to getaways for time-strapped couples. 

Romance is the universal theme that 
ties the suites together. Each features two- 


L ARRY AND TAMARA Rhoads 
are driven individuals. These 
small business owners decided 
not to let their dream of own- 
ing a bed and breakfast take 
a back seat, so they stamped the name of 
their future establishment on their SUV’s 
license plate. 


Recipe for Success 

TWO HEARTS INN’S BREAKFAST GRANOLA 
IS A DELICIOUS WAY TO START THE NEW DAY. 

1/2 cup honey 

1/2 cup olive oil (extra-virgin preferred) 

2 teaspoons vanilla 
1 teaspoon cinnamon 
8 cups rolled oats 
1/4 cup wheat germ 
1/2 cup sliced almonds 
1/2 cup pecans 

Mix together and evenly spread into two nine-by- 
thirteen-inch baking pans. Bake at 300 degrees 
for twenty to thirty minutes, stirring every ten 
minutes. Cool, then store in a tightly closed 
container. Great served as a fresh strawberry 
granola yogurt parfait. 
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Hit the Road: J u s T OPENED 


Knit One, Purl Two 

The second ofKeely Northup’s popular knit shops arrives in 
Oklahoma City. 


P ROFESSIONALS, GRAND- 
MOTHERS, AND college 
students gather on the corner 
of Northwest Thirty-first 
and Classen in Oklahoma 
City for a common thread, to knit 
and crochet. Keely Northup, owner of 
Sealed With a Kiss (familiarly known 
as “SWAK”) in Guthrie cut the yarn on 
her second location, SWAK in the City, 
in December. 

The trend toward knitting, Northup 
believes, is due in part to the stress relief 
the hobby offers and its portability. She 
says, “Today, knitting contributes to the 
movement toward earthier, more organic, 
conscientious decision making.” 

Located in the new Red Cup Square, SWAK 
in the City and the Red Cup coffeehouse 
offer a community where customers can 
knit, drink coffee, and shop. 

“Knitting is going more urban,” Northup 
says. “It’s no longer just a suburban 
housewives’ pastime.” 

Northup’s two locations complement one 
another, offering knitting and crocheting 
supplies, completed designs to inspire, 
instructional videos, knowledgeable hands, 
and lots of yarn, including hand-spun, 
dyed, even buffalo yarn. 



Caught in a Loop? 

KNITTING CLASSES AT SWAK ARE 
JUST A MOUSE CLICK AWAY. 


Swakknit.com has all the latest knitting tips 
and techniques. Knitters can sign up online 
for a class like “Beginners Bunch” or “Socks 
& Gloves” at the Guthrie location and thread 
their way through the virtual gallery of yarns, 
buttons, needles, and techniques. 

Northup encourages a sense of 
adventure. “If you’re getting tired of 
making scarves, try socks,” she says. 
“Knitting is here to stay.” 

— Laura R. Lester 

SWAK in the City, 3124 North Clas- 
sen Boulevard in Oklahoma City. (405) 
282-8649 or swakknit.com. 
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Hit the Road: H o T SPOT 




Take A Walk 
On The Wild Side 


Oklahoma’s Unique 
Marketplace for Arts , 
C rafts, Antiques , 
Collectibles & Gifts 

OKLAHOMA CITY 


February 8, 9, 10, 2008 

Fri. & Sat. 9 am to 6 pm / Sun. 11 am to 5 pm 

Oklahoma City Fairgrounds 

(NW 10 th at May Ave .) 

TIT! 

July 18, 19, 20, 2008 

Fri. & Sat. 9 am to 6 pm / Sun. 11am to 5pm 
QuikTrip Center 
(21st and South Yale) 

For more information call 

(800) 755-5488 or (405) 632-2652 

www.aaoth.com 


Whitetail Deer 
3 1/2” x 5 1/2” 
$20 plus S&H 


Keepsake® Candles 

(888) 636-0351 

sales@KeepsakeCandles.com 


263 County Road 3022, Bartlesville, OK 74003 


Cardinals 
4 1/2” x 6 1/2” 
$30 plus S&H 


"Theater is, of course, a reflection on life." — W.R. Inge 


I T’S A RARE cultural event. Once 
a year, the Gaslight Theatre in 
Enid stages a dinner theater, one 
of nine productions the group 
puts on per year. 

For 2008, a mouthful of a murder mys- 
tery, The Farndale Avenue Housing Estate 
Townswomens Guild Dramatic Society Murder 
Mystery , kicks off Gaslight’s 2008 schedule 
with four February performances. 

“I’m directing it, and even I have 
trouble remembering the whole title,” 
says Carmen Ball. Ball says the show is 
about an inept theater group producing 
its own show. 

“It’s a play about people doing a play,” 
she says. “Anything that can go wrong in 
a play goes wrong in their production. 
It’s just goofy.” 

At Gaslight, neighborhood support 
keeps the drama coming. When the 
group moved into its latest home on 
North Independence in 1989, community 
donations brought in almost $400,000. 
There’s no doubt the theater’s supporters 
have deep roots with Gaslight. 

“We had several people who helped with 
the renovations who actually performed 


as children in dance recitals at the old 
stage,” Ball says. 

Established in 1966 as the Enid Com- 
munity Theatre, Gaslight still puts the 
“community” in “theater,” resting on the 
help andTLC of its volunteers. Virtually 
everyone in the production, from actors 
and directors to stage builders and wait- 
staff, works without a paycheck. 

Gaslight’s dinner theater performances 
are staged at a special site, the Enid Sym- 
phony Center. Ball doesn’t expect an empty 
seat in the house: Gaslight has sold out 
every performance every year. 

“It’s just a fun evening,” Ball says. 
“People know they will go and have a 
good time.” 

— Raya-Gabrielle Ramsey 

Performance dates for Gaslight Theatres 
The Farndale Avenue Housing Estate 
Townswomen’s Guild Dramatic Society 
Murder Mystery are February 15, 16, 22, 
and 23. Dinner begins at 7 p.m., and the 
show starts at 8 p. m. at the Enid Symphony 
Center, 301 West Broadway. For ticket 
information, call (580) 234-2307 or click 
on gaslighttheatre.org. 



Meal Ticket 


Gaslight Dinner Theatre shows playing with your 
food can be a cultural experience. 
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You may think all insurance agents are a bunch of clowns. Well, if that’s true, the agents at Oklahoma Farm Bureau are more like the kind of 
clown you’d find at a rodeo. We’re always there foryou, ready to take the bull by the horns if things get serious. After all, we’re from Oklahoma, too. 
And if there’s one thing Okies know how to do, it’s take care of their neighbors. You can trust our agents to give you good advice, a good price, 
and fast, friendly service when you need it. As for those out-of-state guys, well, let’s just say you’d have better luck talking to a mime. 


i OKLAHOMA 
FARM BUREAU 
INSURANCE 


For details about Oklahoma Farm Bureau, visit us online at okfbins.com 


We’re OK, so you’re okay. 


Hit the Road: WH at to do with $77 
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"How do I love thee? Let me count the ways." —Elizabeth Barrett Browning 


Our survey of Valentine’s Day gifts lets 
sweethearts say “Be mine” on a dime. 

V ALENTINE’S DAY HAS become the third-most-expensive holiday for 
shoppers. Our made-in-Oklahoma alternatives totaling less than the average 
consumer spends on V-Day is more than enough to put together a gift 
any Okie lover boy or girl will love. — Cristi Laquer 



DEEP FORK WINE 


VALENTINE’S BOUQUET 


BALLOON BOUQUET 


FUDGE HEART 


GREETING CARD 


Paired perfectly with a romantic 
meal, Sparks Vineyard & 
Winery’s sweet red wine will add 
Oklahoma flair to a Valentine’s 
Day dessert. One of the most 
popular bottles at Sparks’ tasting 
room, the Wine Village in Stroud, 
it’s known as chocolate’s best 
friend. “If you drink the wine and 
eat chocolate, it enhances the 
flavors of both,” says owner J.L. 
Gilbert, thewinevillage.com. 

$14 - wine 


This classic option is available 
with custom touches from 
Oasis Garden & Gift Shop in 
Stillwater. The cost of roses 
goes up this time of year, 
but other flowers are still 
affordable, making for a unique 
bouquet. Owner Joyce Meyer 
says, “It doesn’t take a giant 
amount of flowers to make 
a great impression.” (405) 
624-7673. 

$25.52 - Small mixed bouquet 


Make a lighthearted statement 
with a “Bee My Valentine” 
cluster of decorative balloons 
from Balloons & Gift Basket 
Expressions in Tulsa. The five- 
balloon bouquet, which includes 
two foil balloons, can be 
customized by adding candies 
or a teddy bear as an anchor. 
balloonsgiftbaskets.com. 
$24.58 - balloon bouquet 



Animal Frien^ 

Nothing rings in the Me ike a f 

zrr****-— -£ 

Humane Society of Stillwater might be the 
first step to bringing one into the family An 

find a f 6ePS a " d ° 9S and cats until the y 

nd a forever home. Adoption fees startat 

• 1 71 0 South Main. (405) 377-1 701 or 
hspets.org. 
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Make the Fudge Station in 
Antlers your first stop for 
chocolate this year. Owner 
Jeanette Uhles started the 
business more than thirty-five 
years ago because of the 
dessert’s obvious appeal. 

The menu’s many different 
flavors — including chocolate 
and the unexpected jalapeno — 
are available in a heart-shaped 
tin and can be personalized 
with your valentine’s name. 
(580) 298-3377. 

$8.99 - fudge 


For a honey who likes 
something a little different, 
these handmade collage 
cards are an inventive twist 
on predictable schmaltz. 

Made by local artist Jennifer 
Fraase, they’re sold only at 
Lux in Oklahoma City. “It’s her 
unique perspective,” says Lux 
owner Troy Wilson. “Each one’s 
different. I think it makes them 
perfect for a Valentine’s gift.” 
(405) 841-3322. 

$4 - greeting card 
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Kick off your 

Route 66 Winery Tour 

in SlROUD! 

Stop in Stroud next time 
you’re on America’s Mother 
Road. With four wineries in 
town, and 13 more within 
a short drive, Stroud is the 
wine capital of Route 66. 



Oklahoma's Winery and G rape Capital 


tral Oklahoma’s 

LONTIER 
)UNTEY 
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1. Territory Cellars, Stroud 
^'2. The Grape Junction, Stroud 

3. Copper Cellar, Mcloud 

4. Grape Ranch, Okernh 

5. Greenfield Vineyard, Chandler 

6. Moonfeathers Winery, Guthrie 

7. Natura Vineyards & Winery, Beggs 

8. Nuyaka Creek Winery, Beggs/Bristow 


9. Oklahoma Wine Company, Wewoka 

1 0. Parsons Vineyard & Winery, Shawnee 

1 1 . Sparks Vineyard & Winery, Sparks 

1 2. StableRidge Vineyards, Stroud 

1 3. Tidal School Vineyards, Druntright 

14. Tres Suenos Vineyards & Winery, Luther 

1 5. Wildwind Vineyards & Winery, Tecumseh 

16. The Wine Village, Stroud 

1 7. Woodland Park Vineyards & Winery, Stillwater 







Hit the Road: festival 
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Welcome to Edmond, Oklahoma, where world-class 
sculptures are scattered like jewels throughout the 
city - dozens of them, lining the streets and tucked into 
corners, waiting to surprise you with unexpected beauty. 

A city unmatched in the heartland with fine dining, 
luxurious lodging, championship golf, outdoor ad venture, 
shopping and family-friendly events & attracflWffl^k 



Tet Yet? 

New Year’s celebrations 
keep traditions alive for 
Vietnamese -Americans. 

M ostoklahomans 

WILL have finished 
their New Year’s fes- 
tivities long before 
the end of January. 
But come January 26, Oklahoma City’s 
Vietnamese community will celebrate 
Tet. Vinh Nguyen, chairman of the 
Vietnamese-American Community of 
Oklahoma City and Metropolitan Areas, 
and other volunteers have been planning 
the event for months. 

This year’s Tet — short for Tet Nguyen 
Dan , or “the first morning of the first 
day of the new period” — marks the 
beginning of the Year of the Rat. 

Each year around 2,500 people gather 
in northwest Oklahoma City, enjoying 
Vietnamese cuisine, a dragon dance, cer- 
emonies honoring ancestors, and a variety 
of other performances. After a break from 
the afternoon’s activities, more than five 
hundred celebrants return at 8:30 p.m. 
for a night of ballroom dancing. 

Nguyen says, “The Vietnamese Tet 
is for adults and children. Many young 
people were born here, so we need to 
teach them about the Tet for them to 
know about Vietnamese traditions.” 

— Stefanie Carmack 

Oklahoma City's Tet celebration is January 
26 at the El Palacio Ballroom in Oklahoma 
City. 1001 North Pennsylvania Avenue. For 
more information , contact Vinh Nguyen at 

(405) 818-0881. 
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MARC I DONAHO 


Hit the Road: EDITOR’S pick 


Child s Play 

The Jasmine Moran 
Childrens Museum 
makes learning fun. 

T HE BRICK STREETS in the 
Jasmine Moran Children’s 
Museum in Seminole echo 
with the sound of kids 
playing judge, doctor, and 
firefighter. That’s not just kids’ stuff: It’s 
the museum’s whole purpose. 

The museum opened in 1993, after 
founders Jasmine and Melvin Moran 
were inspired by a similar facility in Flint, 
Michigan. Winner of the 2007 Outstand- 
ing Attraction award at the Governor’s 
Conference on Tourism, the museum is 
set up like a kid-sized town where they’re 
free to play at being grownups. 



At their own pace, children grocery shop, 
create their own art projects, fly a plane, or 
perform on television. 

“The museum was created to educate 
children while they are having fun,” says 
Melvin Moran. “Encouraging children to 
think about future careers has been a major 
component from the beginning.” 

The museum’s Centennial project, 
a 12,000-square-foot outdoor maze, 
opened in summer 2007. In December, 
officials broke ground on a new wing 
to house a rotating science exhibit and 
Centennial Hospital, a health-care exhibit. 

— Karen Anson 

The Jasmine Moran Museum , , 1714 West 
Wrangler Boulevard in Seminole. (405) 
382-0950 or jasminemoran.com. 
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Interested in finding out more 
about hosting a high school 
foreign exchange student? 


Call Melyn Johnson 
for details. 

( 806 ) 681-9881 


www.ciee.org 


EVERYTHING 


SIX FLAGS ISN'T 


If you want roller coaster rides 
and waiting in long lines, you 
know where to go. 

If you want your kids to experience unspoiled 
nature at its majestic best, McGurtaln County 
is the place to go. 

Experience cozy comfortable cabins nestled in 
the towering pines. Skip rocks across deep 
mountain lakes. Trek a wonderland of hiking 
trails. Watch bald eagles and wildlife of every 
kind. Listen to a scenic river or canoe its rapids 
for a splash of excitement. In McCurtain 
County there’s something for the entire family 


Southeast Oklahoma's McCurtaitt County is 
home to Beavers Bead State Park Broken Bout 
hike, Mountain Fork Riven Glover River and 
Pine Creek Lake. It’s everything Six Flags isn’t. 


DISCOVER MCCURTAIN COUNTY 

SE Oklahoma s little piece of paradise. 

www, mccu rtamcon ntygetawaysxo m 

1-800-528-7337 ( 1-800 - 52 TREES) 
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By Brooke Adcox 
Photography by John Jernigan 


URING ITS HEYDAY between the 1930s and 1950s, Auto- 
mobile Alley in Oklahoma City boasted more than fifty car 
dealerships that provided a haven for thrill-seekers interested 

sr 

in putting the pedal to the metal. But in the decades since, most of the dealerships have 
relocated to the suburbs, leaving prime real estate for an alternate method of fulfilling the 
need for speed: bicycles. 

Open since May 2007, Schlegel Bicycles’ Automobile Alley location in the Midtown area just 
north of downtown offers road, triathlon, mountain, BMX, and leisure bikes and accessories for the 
entire family. Promoting health and an environmentally conscious lifestyle is an added bonus. 
Schlegel Bicycles may be new to the downtown area, but owner Steve Schlegel has been in 
^ the bike business since he was twelve. “I’ve grown up in the bicycle industry,” says Schlegel. 

“I took in a wheel for repair and had to ask the owner, Jim Mueller, if I could work to pay 


it off. I’ve been doing it for the twenty-seven years since.” 






Mueller, who owns the Bicycle Store in northeast Oklahoma City, encouraged 
Schlegel to open his first bike shop, the Bicycle Store Too, in 1994. Located in 
the south part of town, the store now operates as Schlegel Bicycles. 
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Schlegel employee 
Greg Saxon makes 
sure everything 
is in working 
order. Employees, 
like patrons, are 
dedicated cyclists. 


Veteran cyclist Steve Schlegel has been 
working in the bicycle industry for 28 years, 
14 as the owner of his own shop. 


.... A-J -- -L 




BRANDON MELOTT, SERVICE 
MANAGER FOR SCHLEGEL BICYCLES’ 
MIDTOWN STORE, OFFERS FOUR SIMPLE TIPS 
TO KEEP YOUR BIKE IN TOP CONDITION. 


For years, Schlegel built his clientele 
and fielded requests from customers to 
add a location in north Oklahoma City. 
Schlegel saw opening the Midtown store 
as an opportunity to introduce a new 
concept, a boutique-style bicycle shop that 
not only provides top-of-the-line 
bikes but caters to a grow- 
ing urban community 
using bicycles as a 
green method 
of transporta- 
/ tion. 
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• Lube your chain every two or three rides. 

• Inflate your tires before every ride. 

• Have your bike serviced at least twice a year, preferably before the spring and fall. 

• Take your bike in for service as soon as you notice something isn’t right. 



cP 



Schlegel Bicycle’s Midtown store em- 
braces its loft-turned-retail-space vibe, 
catering to everyone from freedom-seeking 
youngsters scoping out their first ride to 
latte-sipping urban hipsters outfitting 
their Cannondales with the latest GPS. 
Glass-encased service bays are at the heart 
of the store and provide an aquarium-like 
view of the bicycle mechanics hard at 
work on bicycle tune-ups or accessory 
installations. 

Patrons don’t visit Schlegel Bicycles for 
a run-of-the-mill Huffy. The store features 
premium brands like Blue, Electra, Giant, 
Kuota, Trek, and Hoffman Bikes, includ- 
ing a state-exclusive offering of Cervelo 
road bicycles. The nonbicycle inventory 
includes gizmos to pimp almost anyone’s 
ride, with a comprehensive selection of 
clothing, helmets, shoes, car racks, indoor 
trainers, computer speedometers, safety 
lighting, replacement seats, small replace- 
ment parts, wheels, and more. 

But more than having the material 
goods, Schlegel Bicycles offers one-of-a- 
kind service that matches every customer 
with a seasoned rider-turned-employee. 

“Our biggest niche is that every person is 
passionate about his type of cycling,” says 
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Amateur and serious cyclists will find what they’re looking 
for at Schlegel Bicycles. The inventory includes BMX, tandem, 
hybrid, road, and mountain bikes from brands like Hoffman, 
Cannondale, 2Hip, and S&M, to name a few. 
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Hit the Road 



Steve Schlegel’s bike shops are getting 
national attention. In February 2007, Boulder 
Sports Research voted Schlegel’s south-side 
store one of the top 100 specialty bicycle 
retailers in the nation, the only Oklahoma 
store on the list. 


Ticket to Ride 



SCHLEGEL BICYCLES’ STEVE 
SCHLEGEL PICKS HIS FAVORITE 
ORGANIZED RIDES. 

REDBUD CLASSIC: As an advisory board 
member, Schlegel admits he might be playing 
favorites by recommending the Nichols Hills 
event, with ten, thirty-three, and fifty-mile bicycle 
races. “Redbud’s strength is superior traffic 
control,” says Schlegel. “There is a police officer 
every place cyclists don’t have the right of way.” 
April 5 to 6, 2008. (405) 842-8295 orredbud.org. 

SPIN YOUR WHEELS BICYCLE TOUR: “Spin 
Your Wheels has fantastic volunteers,” says 
Schlegel. The yearly event benefits the 
Children’s Center in Bethany and attracts more 
than a thousand cyclists with its five courses of 
twelve, twenty-three, fifty, sixty-two, and one 
hundred miles. “Everybody also loves to talk 
about the food,” says Schlegel, who deems 
the preride muffins, bagels, and coffee some 
of the best in the state. August 9, 2008. (405) 
470-2291 or thechildrens-center.org. 

OKLAHOMA BICYCLE SOCIETY STREAK: “The 
Streak is historically a really big event,” says 
Schlegel. The ride was recently moved to Mitch 
Park in Edmond and offers sixty-two, forty, 
twenty-five, and ten-mile rides. “It tends to be a 
very challenging ride,” says Schlegel, who says 
the routes often are long and hilly. September 7, 
2008. (405) 789-7395 or obsstreak.com. 


Greg Saxon, manager of Schlegel Bicycles’ 
south store and a state championship- 
level road cyclist in his own right. “We 
are able to pinpoint the right person to 
work with the customer.” 

With a clientele that can shell out as 
much as $12,000 per bicycle, buying a 
Schlegel product is more than selecting 
a favorite color. 

“We go through a very detailed mea- 
surement process, similar to purchasing 
a suit,” says Schlegel. “We assess the 
customer’s needs, making sure we don’t 
emulate Lance Armstrong with someone 


who is going to be riding around the 
neighborhood.” 

Employees also take body size into ac- 
count and personally tailor the bike to its 
rider, a process called bike-fitting that is 
vital to athletes trying to attain specific 
racing goals and casual riders on a spin 
around the block. 

One goal of Schlegel Bicycles is to encour- 
age an emerging trend of bicycle commut- 
ing. The store features a commuter station 
with a shower, locker, and bike storage, and 
the majority of Schlegel’s twelve employees 
coast to work on their bicycles. 
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Open since June 
2007, the Oklahoma 
City store located 
in Midtown is 
Schlegel’s second 
metro location. 

The original store 
is located at 6606 
South Western. 



“I just like to be on my bike every 
day,” says Brandon Melott, the down- 
town store’s service manager, who rides 
in from Norman. “Not only is the price 
of gas atrocious, but I get to enjoy the 
outdoors and cross-train.” 

Both Schlegel locations also provide a 
hub for area groups and cycling enthusiasts. 
In spring 2008, Steve Schlegel and his wife 
Leslie plan to open a bagel and coffee shop 
in the downtown store with the help of 
brother-in-law and local chef Chip Sears. 

In addition, Schlegel Bicycles supports 
local organized rides, with Steve Schlegel 


riding in roughly forty events per year. 
Even though the new store has him shifting 
gears, Schlegel’s love of cycling — and wife 
Leslie, Schlegel Bicycles’ bookkeeper; and 
children Braden, three, and Ryann, seven 
months — keep him rolling. 

“I found something that is my life- 
style. I live, eat, and breathe cycling,” 
says Steve. 

Schlegel Bicycles downtown store is located 
at 900 North Broadway, (405) 232-4040. 
The south store is at 6066 South Western, 
(405) 634-8080. schlegelbicycles.com. 
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Okies 


"When she comes out there on the floor, she just looks like she can do anything she wants to do." 

—Sherri Coale in The Oklahoman, February 13, 2007 
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ALL THE RIGHT MOVES J 
As one of three Soonefe chosen for 
the Big 12 AII-Tourna^^^HH 
during the 2006-07 season, it’s 
clear that 20-year-old sophomore 
Jenna Plumley is on the fast track 
to basketball superstardom. Native 
Americans frequently show up at 
Sooner games to cheer on their 
newest role model. 


Small Fortune 


Jenna Plumley plays to win. 

S HE’S GOT MOXIE,” Sherri Coale, OU 
women’s basketball coach, once 
said of the team’s point guard, Jenna 
Plumley. Ever since Plumley led her Frontier 
High School team to a Class A state title 
as a freshman, she’s been described as 
everything from passionate and fiesty to 
pint-sized. The University of Oklahoma’s 
five-foot-four sophomore sinks three-point- 


ers just like her three big brothers taught 
her and proudly represents her Pueblo, 
Comanche, Otoe, and Pawnee heritage. 
Number 1 1 is also one of the tiny .03 percent 
of full-blood American Indian athletes in 
NCAA schools. However she’s described, 
Jenna Plumley is one Oklahoman to keep 
an eye on — especially when she has the 
ball. —RACHEL WRIGHT 
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Okies: expert advice 


All We Have Is Now 

Relax into the new century with yogi Aprilhelen Morgan. 


A S OWNER OF Oklahoma City’s Art of 
Yoga studio and an experienced yoga in- 
structor and body worker herself, Aprilhelen 
Morgan knows all too well how stressed we 
are. Here, she shares advice — preceded by 
the Sanskrit word for each concept — on how 
to bring mind, body, and spirit together at 
the dawn of Oklahoma’s second century. 

— Steffie Corcoran 

SAMTOSHA: Contentment. Learn from your 
past without regret. Think about your 
future without anguish. Live in the 
present. 

DRSTI: Central point of focus. Choose some- 
thing that gives you a sense of peace and 
calm for your mental focus. This can 
be a variety of points to ponder with 
gentle repetition: the breath, a word, 
a phrase, a prayer, or counting. 


PRANAYAMA: Breathe. Be aware of the length 
of your breaths. A simple technique 
for breath control involves long, slow, 
deep inhalations followed by long, slow, 
deep exhalations. Build your abilities 
to recognize the pauses between the 
breaths. Utilize the silence to consider 
your devotions. 

SWADYAYA, SEVA, AND DHYANA: Self-study, 
service, and meditation. Give the gift 
of time to yourself and others. Do what 
you love to do, with thoughtful consid- 
eration of others around you. Self-study 
is imperative to determine your unique 
purpose in life. Meditate. Indulge in 
joyful, contemplative introspection. 

YOGA ASANA AND VIPARITA: Postural align- 
ment and inverting. Think symmetry 
in your everyday activities, and your 
physical, mental, and spiritual bodies 
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"Yoga teaches us to cure what cannot be cured and endure what cannot be endured —B.K.S. Iyengar 



will benefit, protecting your temple 
for many quality years ahead so that 
you may fulfill your purpose without 
distraction of poor health. Put your feet 
up the wall, allowing the blood flow to 
balance against the work of gravity. 

APARIGRAHA: Simplicity. Build a relation- 
ship with nature. Go outside, install 
a birdhouse, and begin to purchase 
earth- friendly products. 

SVADHARMA: Individual path. Enjoy loving 
compromise in your relationships. Let 
go of that which you can, and try to let 
go of that which you think you cannot 
without allowing others or yourself to 
take advantage of you. 

ASTIKYA: Faith. Always remember that there 
is something greater than yourself. 
Go into partnership with that which 
you devote yourself to, and anything 
is possible. 

ABHIPRAYA: Intention. Make the best 
decision that is available at the time, 
with a loving attitude while you are 
doing it. 

SAMATVA: Balance all of this. 



YOUD SENSE OF THSTE 




with a comfortable night's stay at OKCs 
sleekest luxury boutique hotel and an 

EXQUISITE MEflLflT SOLEIL, 

our on-site steak and seafood restaurant 
owned by the renowned Buthion Brothers, 
featuring a delectable new oyster bar. 


HOTEL a/' tde lovuw/ 


405-601-3800 1 5 NORTH ROBINSON, OKLAHOMA CITY WWW.COLCORDHOTEL.COM 
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Okies: okt profile 


Miller Time 

Oklahoma City native Nancy Miller is making big 
waves stateside and beyond with her TNT detective 
show, Saving Grace. 

With Saving Grace heating up the airwaves during its 2007 debut season, series creator 
and producer Nancy Miller, an Oklahoma City native, is making waves of her own. The 
longtime Hollywood insider has written for network TV, created four original series, 
and held just about every conceivable production job. Her roots in the Sooner State 
have provided not only the impetus for the series starring Holly Hunter but a push to 
have some of its scenes shot here in Oklahoma. Stay tuned. 



What’s in your CD tray? Big & Rich, Everlast, 
Brooks & Dunn, Carrie Underwood, Dr. 
Dre, Barry White, and Sooner songs. 

What are your three favorite places in Okla- 
homa City? Bishop McGuinness football on 
Friday nights, Johnnie’s Charcoal Broiler, 
and Bricktown. 

What’s your favorite word? My favorite word 
is a cuss word. Means poop. 

Describe yourself in ten words or fewer. Always 
learning, strong point of view, passionate, 
usually reasonable. 

What were your favorite hangouts growing up? 

Across the Street restaurant (it isn’t there 
anymore) and Lake Hefner. 

What do you drive? A black 1998 Toyota 
Land Cruiser. 


What are the three most prized pieces in your 
wardrobe? An Owen Field T-shirt, a black 
Armani suit, and my favorite cream pajama 
bottoms with big pale green dots that I usually 
wear with a Sooners T-shirt. 

The most important items in your purse? My 

wallet, my rosary beads, and my mom and 
dad’s funeral Mass cards. 

What real-life Oklahomans most inspire you? 

My sister, my niece, and my friends who are 
parents. I see them embody the heart, spirit, 
and goodness of Oklahoma. I see them struggle 
to make their families better each day. I see 
them love their children. I see them practice 
their faith. And that inspires me. 

What human quality do you most admire? I admire 
compassion, because it allows us to understand 
the problems and trials of others and reminds 
us that we’re all in this together. 


What’s the coolest thing on your desk? A small 
piece of rubble from the Murrah building. 

What’s on your nightstand? A flashlight in case 
of earthquake, a clock, phone, and lamp, and 
The Language of God by Francis S. Collins. 

Not counting Saving Grace , what do you DVR? 

Californication , Rescue Me , Weeds , Law & 
Order: SVU , Damages , and Entourage. 

What’s your most prized possession? Art. I 
have many paintings I love: two from New 
Orleans, an old painted door, and a monkey 
wearing pearls and a nightgown. 

Why is Grace’s last name Hanadarko? I wanted 
the last names of all the regular characters 
to be cities in Oklahoma. I initially named 
her Grace Anadarko, but that didn’t clear 
our studio legal department. So I decided 
to put a silent H in front of it so it would 
sound the same. 

One of the show’s primary themes is redemption. 
What does the word mean to you? Redemption 
means a chance to make things right, a chance 
to crawl out of that horrible black hole of pain 
and shame into the light of forgiveness. 

‘I admire 
compassion, 
because it allows 
us to understand 
the problems and 
trials of others.’ 

—Nancy Miller 

Why did you decide to set Saving Grace in your 
hometown? I wanted to set this show in the 
Bible Belt and decided on Oklahoma City 
because I am tired of TV shows not telling 
stories about this part of the country. 

Do you believe in angels? Everyday angels 
are all around us. I also believe in the di- 
vine, that with God, anything is possible, 
including the idea that he would send 
messengers to us. 
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Okies: NAME THIS OKIE QUIZ 



"Can your souls hear me? Do my 
words find you, in the hearts of 
mortals? If they do, then heai Lb i s 
vow, I shall find you, though I comb 
corners of the earth in my 
quest, I shall find you ' — ??? 


Lightning 

Man 

A superhero sets up housekeeping 
in Oklahoma. 


Drawn to Oklahoma by the abundance of land and 
the mysterious Heavener Runestone, this Marvel-ous 
leader recently made his home— or rather conjured 
it through a dimensional portal — in the western part 
of the state. He persuaded local landowner Sam 
Miller to sell him the property in exchange for his 
choice of riches. Miller drove off with a pickup bed 
filled with gold. 

Oklahoma’s turbulent weather camouflages this 
god’s favorite hobby, lightning production, to the 
mortal eye. However, his supernatural activities 
have already attracted the attention of adversaries 
like Iron Man, who have followed him to the Sooner 
State. How will their battles play out? Keep the pages 
turning to discover the fate of this epic Okie. To find 
out the identity of this dashing superhero, check 
our website. — CRISTI LAQUER 



bartlesville ! 

IT'S TIME FOR ENTERTAINMENT 

FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT, OIL BARONS and 
THE STORY OF THE AMERICAN WEST! 


JANUARY 19 
HEROES, MONSTERS. 

AND MADMEN 

Vocal Concert. Enjoy an evening 
with Craig Schulman, one of 
the most outstanding stars 
of Broadway musical theatre. 
Bartlesville Community Center 

FEBRUARY 8-9 & 14-17 
LAST OF THE RED HOT LOVERS 

Theatrical Performance. This 
Nell Simon play is extraordinarily 
funny, charming and filled with 
wisdom about human nature 
Theater Bartlesville Facility. 

FEBRUARY 23 
THE PRODUCERS 

Broadway Series Performance. 
Meet Max Bialystock and Leo 
Bloom, a scheming theatrical 
producer and his mousy CPA 


who hit upon the perfect plan to 
embezzle a fortune. Bartlesville 
Community Center. 

MARCH 3 

SANTA CRUZ RIVER BAND 

Musical Concert, This Tucson 
based folk trio enchants 
audiences m English. Spanish 
and American Indian languages 
Bartlesville Community Center 

MARCH 4 
HAIRSPRAY 

Broadway Series Performance. 
Broadway’s musical -comedy 
phenomenon takes you back 
to 1962 Baltimore as 16-year- 
old Tracy Turnblad sets out 
to dance her way onto TV’s 
most popular show. Bartlesville 
Community Center. 


BARTLESVILLE, OK * 877-273-2004 • visitbarClesvllle.com 
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Okies: essentials 


Recording Sessions 

We asked four Oklanomans what’s in their DVR queues. 



LeAnne Howe, writer: “I 
record old movies like The 
Ghost and Mrs. Muir. In my 
first novel, Shell Shaker , two of 
my characters were actresses 
in Will Rogers’ early films. 
Sometimes I also set the VCR 
to record Jon Stewart’s The 
Daily Show. These days, it’s the 
only news show I record.” 


Isaac Hanson, musician: “30 
Rock. Tracy Morgan’s character, 
Tracy Jordan, is hilarious. His 
flamboyance and ridiculous- 
ness are constantly amusing. I 
love the writing on this show. 

It walks the fine line between 
stupidity and brilliance.” 


Lisa Regan, artist: “I had 
to ask three people to find 
out what a DVR is. The 
youngest one knew. If I had 
the technology, I would record 
IFC. Lots of funky indepen- 
dent films. The only show I 
regularly watch is with my 
boyfriend, and he likes CS7.” 


Jimmy LaFave, singer: CC I re- 
ally do not have a guilty plea- 
sure’ TV show that I always 
record. The most recent thing 
I have DVRed was an OSU 
football game. I also enjoy 
history, so I occasionally record 
various shows on the History 
Channel like Modern Marvels .” 
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Icience & Arts 

Oklahoma's Public Liberal Arts College 
Since 1908 • 17th and Grand, Chickasha 

* 405-224-31 40 * wvv vv.usao.edu 

* Totally wireless campus * Rising admis- 
sion standards (23 ACT required 

for fail 2008) * Top faculty (93% have 
terminal degrees) 
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Okies: people are doing 


"I don't like it as well as Oklahoma. I like everything flat — Temple Abernathy in the New York Times, June 13, 1910 



The Abernathy boys’J 910 journey 
Frederick to New York City attracted 
nationwide media attention. 


Oklahoma stars in Shawnee Brittan s The Grand 
Ride off he Abernathy Boys. 


■ IT 



I T’S A FAMILY affair in more ways 
than one. As the lights began to 
dim in the theater last November, 
director Shawnee Brittan and 
his wife, coproducer Joanna M. 
Champlin, premiered their Centennial 
project, The Grand Ride of the Abernathy 
Boys , to a sold-out crowd at the Harkins 
Bricktown Cinemas. Their son, Lance 
Brittan, also served as coproducer of 
the film. 


“This is the best example of an Oklahoma 
film ever done,” says Brittan. “Everybody 
involved is from Oklahoma — the entire 
cast and crew.” 

The film tells the story of Temple and 
Bud Abernathy, ages six and ten, who in 
1910 rode their horses from Frederick, 
Oklahoma, to New York City to greet 
family friend and former President 
Theodore Roosevelt. Media coverage 
was extensive. 


‘Abernathy boys are true Oklahoma, true 
Americana. They became national heroes,” 
Brittan says. 

Oklahoma’s soil proved fertile ground for 
filming. The movie was shot entirely in the 
Sooner State, including sets at Thunderbird 
Stables east of Norman, Harn Homestead in 
Oklahoma City, and the Scottish Rite Masonic 
Temple in Guthrie. 

Brittan, the University of Oklahoma’s film- 
maker-in-residence, has produced more than 
thirty films that involve Oklahoma. 

“Whatever we produce, we are portraying 
Oklahoma in the best light,” Brittan says. 
He hopes to distribute the docudrama to 
OETA in 2008. 

As the lights come up, thanks to the efforts 
of Brittan and the OU Independent Film 
Project, Oklahoma’s history and the story of 
the Abernathy Boys will play on. 

— Laura R. Lester 

The Grand Ride of the Abernathy Boys, 
abernathyboysmovie.com. OU Independent 
Film Project , (405) 325-4670 or art. 
ou.edu! ind _film! 



Roll Credits 


THE ALL-OKLAHOMA CAST OF THE GRAND RIDE OF THE 
ABERNATHY BOYS PROVES TALENT BEGINS AT HOME. 

Rex Linn, Narrator 

William Cohn as Louis “Bud” Abernathy 
Edward Cohn as Temple Abernathy 
David Byland as Theodore Roosevelt 
Grant Brittan as Marshal Jack Abernathy 
Clyde Martin as Presidential Aide 
Jane Hall as Granny Austin 
Shawnee Brittan as Deadeye 
Lance Brittan as Grizzly 
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KEVIN WINTER/ACMA/GETTY IMAGES 


OKLAHOMAN OF THE YEAR 


Country music's most respected artist is 
Oklahoma's most beloved export. Vince Gill 
shows us how to combine talent with humility. 

BY TOM LINDLEY 


BROTHER 

OKLAHOMAN OF THE YEAR 

BENEFIT 



Sometimes that face looking back 
in the mirror 
Make that mirror, make 
that mirror cold 

But in my heart , oh, I'm a hundred 
Years younger 

Man, there's some things that 
never get old. 

V INCE GILL HEARS the music. Its been 
spinning in his head ever since he was 
a boy growing up in Oklahoma City, head 
propped against the back of the divan, guitar 
across his chest, legs stretched out almost to 
the floor, strumming for hours at a time until 
his mother finally asked him to stop that 
“dinging” and play a song. 

“I apologized to him a few years ago for 
that,” says his mother, Jerene Gill. “Look what 
that dinging did for him.” 

For starters, how do twenty-four million in 
record sales, eighteen Grammy awards, five 
consecutive Country Music Association Male 

LONG LIVE THE KING 

After twenty-five years in the top echelon of 
country music royalty, 2007 Oklahoman of the 
Year Vince Gill continues to reign supreme. 


Vocalist of the Year awards, and four CMA 
Song of the Year awards and memberships in 
the Country Music Hall of Fame, Oklahoma 
Music Hall of Fame, and Nashville Songwriters 
Hall of Fame sound? 

On top of that, “Benefit,” a nickname hung 
on Gill in recognition of his inability to say 
no to a worthy cause, also has been honored 
frequently for his community service, includ- 
ing many events in Oklahoma supporting 
childrens causes. 

Fame, on the other hand, has had a hard 
time working its way into the head of the 
tender tenor of the Plains, whose haunting 
country ballads can cut you deep or lift you 
high. He may hear music the way few of us 
do, but he doesn’t see a country music star 
staring back at him in the mirror. 

Gill often is viewed as the complete pack- 
age: an extraordinary singer, songwriter, and 
musician who’s not too good to stand in 
line with the masses at Ted’s Cafe Escondido 
Mexican restaurant in Oklahoma City. But 
when Gill looks in the mirror, it makes him 
feel a hundred years younger, like an ordinary 
guy, a kid, really, with a guitar slung over his 
shoulder and music between the ears. 

“I’ve noticed that the more my career rose 
and gained attention, it always made me 
slightly uncomfortable being recognized,” says 


Gill, dressed in a hooded sweatshirt, T-shirt, 
and shorts in the living room of his Nashville 
home and looking more like a man in search 
of his morning newspaper than a megastar. 
“But I was willing to starve to do this.” 

W HAT VINCE GILL isn’t willing to do 
is let himself wiggle off the hook of 
high expectations. All notes are created equal 
to him. Anybody anywhere who needs help 
can count on him. Every shot Gill, a scratch 
golfer, hits has to be straight. On the outside, 
Gill can’t stifle a laugh or a tear. On the inside, 
he can’t control the fire. 

No one knows better than Amy Grant, the 
top-selling Christian and pop crossover artist 
who married Gill in 2000, how important it 
is for him to be true to himself by being true 
to his music. 

“He’s never been one to chase the latest fad. 
In fact, he’s stubborn enough to run away 
from it,” she says. “He acts rough around the 
edges, but he has an internal elegance about 
him. He never outpunts his coverage; he never 
oversings or overplays anything.” 

To Gill, all he’s doing is being true to his 
roots. “Oklahomans are very salt-of-the- 
earth-type people,” he says. “To me, we’re not 
associated with perceptions of a southerner, 
a northerner, a westerner, or any pocket. We 
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have a common sense that I like.” 

But the more Vince Gill runs away from 
fame, the closer it gets. His admirers tried to 
force another big dose of it on him not long 
ago on a late October evening in Nashville, 
where destiny hung like smoke on a honky- 
tonk dance floor in the house that twang 
built. The nobility of the country music 
world had gathered at the Country Music 
Hall of Fame and Museum to induct Gill, 
along with Mel Tillis and Ralph Emery, 
into the club. 

Gill’s mother happened to celebrate her 
eighty-second birthday the night of her son’s 
induction. And almost precisely when the 
Hall of Fame medallion was being placed 
around his neck, in a hospice facility not far 
away, one of country music’s most venerable 
stars, Porter Wagoner, died and turned over 
the reins to the honor-bound son. 

Although making music never fails to stir 
his grits, Gill, who turned fifty in April 2007, 
acknowledges that membership in the elite 
circle of musicians has inspired him. 

“As long as I live, Ell never feel like the 
teacher,” Gill says, paying homage to the 
country greats who came before him. “I’m 
lucky that I’ve been inducted into the 
Country Music Hall of Fame as a young 
man in comparison to the other hundred 
people, and, oh, gosh, I want so badly for 
all the things I do to validate it. What I’m 
going to continue to do is get better and 
honor that music.” 

Just when it appeared fame had finally 
roped and tied him, Gill broke away with 
another dig at himself as his image ap- 
peared on the screen behind him at the 
ceremony. 

“I’ve never had any work done on my face 
or my eyes,” Gill, whose weight fluctuations 
have sometimes been blamed on songwrit- 
ing sessions with too many Krispy Kreme 
doughnuts, said in his best straight-man 
expression. “But I’m going to work on that 
chin. They’ve got my permission to take 
twenty pounds off.” 

Everybody adores Vince Gill, except 
maybe Vince Gill. 

(D 

When / was a lad 
And old Shep was a pup 
O'er the hills and meadows we'd stray 
Just a boy and his dog 
We were both full of fun 
We grew up together that way. 


7 "HE FIRST SONG Gill remembers was 

Ktc fo i-K co n rr fn lot m ot 
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“‘Old Shep’ was the saddest song I ever heard 
in my life, and when he would sing it, I would 
cry,” Gill says. 

While Red Foley’s tearjerker was about the 
eternal bond between a boy and his dog, Gill’s 
own story is about a boy and his guitar. From 
the time he got a grip on his first toy guitar, 
Gill, born Vincent Grant Gill on April 12, 


1957, in Norman, has carried one around. 

After his father, Jamese Stanley “Stan” Gill, 
graduated from law school at the University of 
Oklahoma, he moved the family to Oklahoma 
City in 1 96 1 . Gill soon was ready for his first 
real guitar, a Gibson ES-335. After that came 
a steel guitar, mandolin, Dobro, and fiddle, 
anything with strings. 

Along with the neighborhood kids, music 
was welcome in the Gill home, a stately 


Vince Gill at about age five in a 

Cleveland Elementary School photo 

\ 
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Gill played his first public show at the grand 
opening of Warr Acres City Hall in March 1964. 
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IN FACT, HE'S STUBBORN 
ENOUGH TO RUN AWAY 
FROM IT.' 
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two-story brick Tudor whose resemblance 
to a castle tower gives it an almost mystical 
quality, the kind of place where dreams are 
made. His mother still lives in that house, 
and the basketball goal Gill got for Christmas 
one year still looks as sturdy standing in the 
driveway as the upbringing he got growing 
up in Oklahoma. 

Despite Gill’s adventures on the baseball 
diamond and summer days spent playing golf 
and swimming, it was music that always spoke 
to him in ways nothing else could. First, it 
was the sound of his grandmother playing the 
piano. Later, it was Chet Atkins, the Beatles, 
Merle Haggard, and on and on. Vince Gill 
never stopped listening. 

Gill’s parents gave him something important 
at an early age, the chance to be himself. 

“I never was put under the microscope of 
judgment from my folks that said, ‘You’ve got 
to do it from point A to point B to point C, 
got to get an education first, got to do this or 
do that,”’ he says. “They knew from the time 
I was seven years old what music did to me. 
They knew it when I was ten and when I was 
twelve, and it never stopped. It grew and grew. 
And I invested my whole life in it.” 

As early as junior high school, Gill was play- 
ing gigs at night on the condition he keep his 
grades up by day. He was too young to drive 
a car, so someone in the band would have to 
pick him up and bring him home. 

“I didn’t worry about him,” Jerene Gill 
says. “He was the kind of kid who wasn’t 
going to get in trouble. He always did the 
right thing.” 

Gill, who always has been protective of his 
friends and family, also had an older sister, Gina, 
to watch his back, and an older half-brother, 
Bob Coen, who had a strong musical influence 


on him. But Gill clearly got his friendliness 
from his mother, who almost drew a bigger 
ovation than he did when she was introduced 
at the Hall of Fame ceremony. 

“Little by little, I find out things about 
my mom she never would tell me,” he says. 
“For example, I have a friend, a newspaper 
writer in Nashville who did an article on me 
twenty-some years ago about the new kid 
coming to town. He told me years later, ‘You 
know, I’ve been doing this my entire life, and 
I’ve written about everybody who has been in 
this business, and I just got my first thank-you 
note — from your mother.’” 

Along with teaching him a little about 
the guitar, Gill’s father, who died in 1997, 
was a significant motivator, as if he really 
needed one. 

“My dad was tough, and it was very typical 
of the times. You screwed up, and you got your 
butt kicked,” Gill says, a lesson he eventually 
grew to appreciate. 

However, a friendly nature and plenty of 
motivation only would have taken Gill so 
far. What really made him special in a world 
filled with good guitar players was his ability 
to hear. 

“That’s the gift I was given that is most 
special. It’s hearing things that my hands 
react to or my voice reacts to,” he says. “It has 
something to do with how the brain works. 
I just like to hear music.” 

At church recently, Gill’s Sunday school 
class was asked what they would rather give 
up, their sight or their hearing. “I was the only 
one in class who said he would give up his 
sight. I said I could not give up my ability to 
hear. That’s my heartbeat,” he says. 

A childhood friend, Rick Buchanan, says he 
always has been astounded by the way Gill’s 


brain works. “One time in high school, he had 
to play for an assembly, and he called me up 
because I had a Doobie Brothers’ eight-track,” 
Buchanan says. “He asked me to play it over 
the phone. I played it twice, and he played 
it at school two days later. That he could do 
stuff like that is fascinating to anyone who 
picks up an instrument.” 



Baby brought me in out 
off the highway 
Made me put my money 
in the bank , bank 
Straightened out my crooked way 
of thinking 

Made it purely pleasure when I drank. 

W HEN GILL FIRST heard Emmylou 
Harris sing on Linda Ronstadt’s 
album, Heart Like a Wheel , in 1974, he 
couldn’t believe a voice that passionate could 
come out of the mouth of someone named 
Emmylou. He chose to believe that it was 
really Dolly Parton using a fake name and 
told all his friends the same thing. 

Later, after he heard the album Pieces of the 
Sky featuring “Bluebird Wine” and saw Harris’ 
name on the record, he officially submitted 
to his destiny. 

“That’s when I felt for the first time in my 
life that’s what I wanted to do,” Gill says. 

Gill left home to play bluegrass on stage 
in Kentucky almost as soon as he got off the 
high school graduation stage at Northwest 
Classen High School in 1975. 

“The phone rang, and I answered it,” he 
says. “That’s the way I’ve lived my life.” 
Noted bluegrass fiddle player Byron Berline 
of Guthrie first heard Gill play on that Kentucky 


These Days: A Chronology BY VALLERY BROWN 



1957 


On April 12, 1957, 
Vincent Grant Gill 
is born in Norman, 
Oklahoma. 



1967 


Gill is given his 
first guitar — a 
Gibson ES-335 — 
by his parents. 



1977 


Gill graduates 
from Northwest 
Classen High 
School in 
Oklahoma City 
and moves to 
Kentucky. 



1976 


Gill joins Ricky 
Skaggs’ band, 
Boone Creek, and 
later moves to Los 
Angeles to join 
Byron Berline’s 
band, Sundance. 



1982 


On May 5, Gill’s 
daughter Jenifer 
Jerene is born. 



1983 


Gills signs with 
RCA Records 
and moves to 
Nashville. 



1989 

Gill signs with 
MCA Records, who 
release When I Call 
Your Name. RCA 
later releases The 
Best of Vince Gill. 



^991 


Gill receives a 
Grammy for Best 
Country Vocal 
Collaboration and 
three CMA awards, 
including Male 
Vocalist of the Year. 
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stage. “I thought he was pretty special,” says 
Berline, who tracked Gill down and invited 
him to join his band, Sundance. 

After Gill later joined another California 
band, Pure Prairie League, many people 
thought his career had run off the road when 
he started playing with emerging singer- 
songwriter Rodney Crowell’s band. 

“People wondered how I could go from 
being a lead singer in a rock-and-roll band 
to being a sideman, like sideman was a dirty 
word,” he says. “To me, it’s the best gig in the 
world because you don’t have to talk between 
songs. But I made the decision because of the 
musicians I was going to play with.” 

Gill says the best advice he ever got came 
from Emory Gordy Jr., a member of Crowell’s 
band. “He said, ‘Don’t ever be the best musi- 
cian in the band. You’ll never learn anything 
because you’re better than everyone else.’ I’ve 


always surrounded myself with more talented 
people than I was.” 

While he was in California, Gill married 
his first wife, Janis Oliver, herself a musician, 
and the couple had a daughter, Jenny, now 
twenty-five. 

In 1983, Gill signed a contract with RCA 
Records, moved to Nashville, and soon released 
his first solo album, Turn Me Loose. Although 
it earned him the Academy of Country Music 
Top New Male Vocalist of the Year award in 
1984, Gill spent the next few years being 
known more as a studio musician and singer 
than as a budding star. 

That all changed after he signed with MCA 
in 1989 and released When I Call Your Name, 
which featured a duet with fellow Oklahoman 
Reba McEntire called “Oklahoma Swing.” The 
album quickly wound up winning almost every 
country music award in the industry. 


A remarkable string of hits, including “I 
Still Believe In You” and “Go Rest High On 
That Mountain” followed in quick succession. 
Because Gill’s put-the-band-first attitude 
didn’t fall off the bus during his amazing 
run, it made him as popular with his peers 
as he was with fans. 

Gill’s career reached another milestone in 
2006 with the release of his most critically 
acclaimed work to date, a forty-three-song, 
four-disc box set of all new material titled 
These Days , a creative mix of traditional 
and contemporary country, bluegrass, and 
soul-searching songs that reflect a musician 
approaching the creative mountaintop. 

Close but not there. Not yet, not ever, 
because Gill is not on a journey to perfec- 
tion, not when he still is trying to straddle 
the line between getting it right and getting 
it great in his own mind. 
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“I don’t care what record it is; I’ll find 
someplace where I wish I could have done 
better,” he says. 

As for perfection, Gill says, “I think there 
are a lot of, quote, perfect’ records that don’t 
move me one ounce, one inch. But the essence 
of trying to get it right is trying to get it to 
a place, not about perfection. Perfection is 
basically unattainable to me.” 

Instead, Gill always was drawn to Johnny 
Cash. “It’s the rough edges that made Johnny 
Cash, not the fact that he was this perfect 
clinical singer. It was what came out of the 
speakers that moved you,” he says. 



We're Oklahoma Rising 
brighter than a star 
Stand up and sing about her, 
let the world know who we are. 

I N 2006, GILL teamed with songwriter and 
fellow Oklahoma native Jimmy Webb to 
help his home state celebrate its centennial. 
Webb wrote the words to “Oklahoma Rising,” 
which the pair says was written to complement 
the state’s official song, “Oklahoma,” and Gill 
wrote and performed the music. 

It became the title song on the two-disc 
album Oklahoma Rising . , which features 
forty-six songs performed by musicians 
with Oklahoma roots and demonstrates 
just how much red dirt still is stuck on 
Gill’s boots. 

As Oklahoma City promoter and friend Lee 
Allan Smith sees it, Gill has done too many 
things for Oklahoma to count, from hosting 
the Vince Gill Celebrity Golf Tournament, 
which raised money to support Special Care, 
a development and care center for children, 
to his support in the aftermath of the bomb- 
ing of the Murrah building and countless 
fundraising appearances. 

Like a lot of sons who move far away, Gill 
regrets not getting home more, but he makes 
the most of it when he does. 

“The best feeling in the world is when you’re 
flying into town and hitting the streets you 
know so well,” he says. 

Byron Berline says it’s not unusual for Gill 
to show up at the small music hall above his 
fiddle shop in Guthrie, pick up an instrument, 
and jam with local kids making their stage 
debut. Berline introduces him by saying he’s 
going to bring a fellow on stage who looks a 
lot like Vince Gill. 


As for Gill, the more ordinary you make 
him sound, the better. By all means, lock 
up the limos and hide the VIP passes when 
he’s around. 

“I don’t want to be seen as somebody using 
his celebrity as a platform or for preferential 
treatment,” he says. 

That’s another reason he’s so popular with 
his fans and why he often gets requests from 
organizations that say they might go under 
without help. Because Gill thinks giving time 
often means a lot more than writing a check, 
he has a hard time saying no to a fan. 

Christmas was fast approaching in 2006 
when Gill opened the letter that had landed 
on his desk at his Nashville home. It was from 
the family of a fan who was not expected to 
live much longer, an older woman who loved 
his music and, like most females, couldn’t 
resist a sweet face. The letter listed a telephone 
number, and Gill made a mental note to call 
to wish her Merry Christmas and acknowledge 
the weight of her struggles. 

It was the type of call Gill had made many 
times before. Only this time, Christmas Day 
got in the way, so it wasn’t until a couple of 
days later that he picked up the phone. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. She died this morning,” 
the voice on the other end said. 

Tears welled up in Gill’s eyes — his grand- 
mother told him if your eyes leaked, your 
brain wouldn’t swell. 

“I felt like a heel,” Gill says. “You always 
think somebody’s got a little more time 
than they do.” 

The woman’s son said he appreciated 
Gill’s call, and the two spoke for a few 
more minutes. 

“Where do ya’ll live?” Gill finally asked. 

“A small town not far from Nashville,” 
came the reply. 

It probably wouldn’t have mattered if the 
funeral had been in Anchorage, because Vince 
Gill instantly knew that, if invited, he would be 
there to sing “Go Rest High On That Moun- 
tain,” his sad but comforting go-to-heaven 
anthem completed after his brother’s death 
in 1993. A couple of days later, he dropped 
everything to sing at the funeral of someone 
he had never met. 



Oh, these days 
I'll take these days 
Over any other days I've ever known 
Oh, your sweet ways make these days 
Feel like home. 


A MY GRANT WON’T FORGET that 
night in Ryman Auditorium, the origi- 
nal home of the Grand Ole Opry, when her 
husband sang that song to her in front of a 
packed house there to celebrate the arrival 
of These Days. 

“It was a surreal experience to hear those 
vulnerable expressions in front of so many 
people,” she says. “I’m sure there are a lot of 
people who’ve felt that way about someone, 
but this was not the normal way to say, £ I 
love you.’” 

The marriage of two great voices in 2000 
was a much-talked-about event. Nearly eight 
years later, a collaboration of major musical 
proportions has settled comfortably into a 
love story fit for a country song, highlighted 
by the birth of their daughter, Corrina, in 
200 1 and underscored by the fact that they 
still call one another before and after one of 
them takes an airplane flight. 

“You safe?” Gill will softly say into the 
phone. 

Grant says she admires her husband’s tender 
heart, his respect for others, his generosity, 
and his powers of observation, not to men- 
tion the way he makes her laugh with one 
his carefully crafted impersonations. 

“Vince doesn’t exercise false humility be- 
cause he is fully aware of the depth of his gift,” 
she says. “But he appreciates other peoples’ 
gifts, too. I’ve never heard him tell anyone 
else what to play because he sees music as a 
shared experience,” she says. 

To make her funnyman smile, Grant sur- 
prised Gill on his fiftieth birthday last April 
by having a friend play “Happy Birthday” 
on the accordion and then buying breakfast 
for everyone in the restaurant. 

“He likes to go to the same breakfast 
haunt five days a week,” she says. “When 
he comes home, I’ll ask him, ‘Who’d you 
have breakfast with today?’ He might say, 
‘Oh, the retired preacher’ or ‘Someone who 
just moved to town.’ Part of him is a bit of 
a loner, but then he will just invite someone 
to join him for breakfast.” 

At his Hall of Fame induction, Gill, 
speaking extemporaneously, talked about 
life before Amy Grant. “I wanted to be able 
to lay my head on the pillow at night and 
find peace. But I couldn’t do that. I’ve always 
been trying to right those wrongs in my life, 
and I struggled with that. Then I met Amy 
Grant, and that changed.” 

Her ability to see the good in others and 
discard the rest was an eye-opener for Gill, 
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ANYTHING BECAUSE 
YOU'RE BETTER THAN 
EVERYONE ELSE.' 
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who said he was always sizing up others a 
little bit. 

Gill says the first time the two played 
golf together, his famous temper on the golf 
course surfaced. Angry with himself over 
a bad shot, Gill broke the head off his golf 
club sticking it back in the bag. 

“When that quality comes out in me, 
most people have cast a harsh, critical, 
judgmental eye toward me, and that’s been 
pretty hurtful,” he says. 

Conditioned to expect more of the same 
from Grant, Gill said, “I’m sorry, I shouldn’t 
have done that.” 

Gill said Grant shocked him with her 
response: “You know what, that doesn’t 
surprise me.” 

Gill came back with an awkward, “Ex- 
cuse me? 

Grant then said something that changed 
Gill’s life: “I’ve watched you, and when 
something’s funny to you, you laugh on 


the tips of your toes. When something 
moves you, you cry. Now that golf shot 
hasn’t gone so well, and it’s made you angry. 
You don’t control your other emotions, so 
how in the world could you ever expect to 
control this one?” 

The power of her observations hit him 
between the eyes like a jumbo driver. 

“That was very profound,” he says. “Now, 
I always kind of chuckle at anybody who 
likes to say, ‘I saw him break this club or go 
through the trees.’ Instead, I think, ‘Well, 
this person here loves me. I don’t know if 
she loved me that day, but she saw a good 
quality in me.’” 

Although he’s still good at ducking the 
camera and deflecting praise, Gill has used the 
power of love and some lessons in life to take 
a second look at himself and his music. 

For example, he considers the gift of time 
the greatest gift he can give, which is why he 
winds up unannounced at so many fundrais- 


ers and funerals of strangers. 

Still, there is no time for the rocking chair, 
because Gill still can hear the music playing 
in his head. He also has been energized by the 
artistic acclaim of These Days and his entry 
into the Country Music Hall of Fame. 

“I’m reinspired,” he says. “What’s interest- 
ing is that right now I feel like I’m better 
than I was when I was really on fire. I sing 
better now at fifty than I did at thirty. I 
play better than I did all those years ago. 
Brevity and the theory of less is more is 
really quite true.” 

As a further testament to these days, Gill 
continues to demonstrate one of his most 
characteristic traits, humility. 

“I think there are people who are much 
deeper thinkers than I’ll ever be,” he says. 
“I’ve just got a little life under my belt, and 
all I know is that life will humble you.” 

Like a true Okie, Vince Gill can make a 
few words go a long way. 
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"Abed without a quilt is like a sky without stars." —Author Unknown 
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This quilt exhibit is a blanket reminder of goodness. 


FABRIC OF THE SOUL 
Quills on display at the Sharing Hope: 
One Stitch at a Time exhibit will 
include several created by school 


T he aftermath OF the Oklahoma City Nearly thirteen years later, executive director 
bombing has witnessed remark- Kari Watkins believes people need mes- 
able outpourings of compassion, sages of hope%fld healing more than ever. 
January 12 through April 6, the Oklahoma “The memorial has worked hard for the 


children, two made from the patches City National Memorial Museum highlights community to be a symbol of resilience,” 


of Oklahoma City bombing rescue 
workers, and another signed by 
President George W. Bush while he 
was governor of Texas. 


that phenomena in Sharing Hope: One she says. “It is more relevant today 
Stitch at a Time, with more than thirty than the day it opened.” (405) 235-3313 
quilts and textiles made shortly after the or oklahomacitynationalmemorial.org. 
April 19, 1995, Murrah building bombing. —PATRICK MADDOX 
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Culture: LETTER FROM chandler 


"Is this not the true romantic feeling; not to desire to escape life, but to prevent life from escaping you." — Thomas Wolfe 


Coming Home 

After five years in Tulsa, Anna Myers says returning to Chandler feels right. 


S HOW ME SOMEONE who never 
gossips, and I’ll show you someone 
who isn’t interested in people,” 
Barbara Walters once said. The 
residents of Chandler, Oklahoma, 
are interested in others, and there’s plenty of 
gossip in the air to prove it. 

For weeks, the fellows who drink coffee 
every day at Marsha’s Country Kitchen en- 
joyed arguing about our house. One group 
said that my husband and I were crazy to 
spend money restoring a structure built in 
1925 and declared, “The darn fools could 
have built a new one for that amount.” 
Others allowed that we were wise to have 
seen the place’s potential. 

Their discussions don’t trouble me at all. 
I am glad to be back where people know 
about what goes on around them as only 
those who live in a small town do. 

Thomas Wolfe once wrote a novel called 
You Cant Go Home Again, but in September 


2007, we did just that, my husband and 
me. For me, the absence had begun when 
I married John Calvin in 2002 and moved 
to Tulsa. He, on the other hand, had been 
away from Chandler, the city of his birth, 
since our graduation from high school 
together a long, long time ago. After five 
years of marriage, we came back, bought 
a big old corner house, and put a giant 
heron weathervane on top. 

We came home, among other things, 
to the sandstone high school where we 
graduated and that later held the middle 
grades where I taught English. Now too 
antiquated for classrooms yet too beautiful 
to demolish, the building stands a sentinel 
guarding my memories. They are everywhere 
for me in this town, those memories. 

In the parks, I see my three grownup 
children as preschoolers, their blond hair 
shining in the sun as they run toward the 
swings. On the courthouse square, I see the 



[RODGERS & HAMMEOTN'S 


memorial to Lincoln County’s war dead, and 
I remember a Veterans Day assembly held 
in the high school gymnasium. I watched 
a handsome young soldier named Mike in 
his Desert Storm uniform reaching to help 
his frail grandfather, a veteran of World 
War II, salute the flag. 

The H & S Theatre is still on Manvel, 
Chandler’s main street, where it has housed 
entertainment for Lincoln County since 
1926. I would wager that seventy-five 
percent of adults who grew up in Chandler 
received their first kiss in the soft darkness 
of the H & S. 

When I slip into a seat, still familiar 
despite its new cover, I can imagine vaude- 
ville performers who sang and danced on 
the stage. Silent movies once played here 
too, and town history tells us two sisters, 
Fern and Blanche Stewart, took turns 
pounding piano keys so audiences could 
hear the emotions that flickered across 
the screen. 

A couple of years ago, several members 
of our long-ago graduating class gathered 
in front of the H & S to watch the alumni 
parade together. Two African American 
women from our group disappeared for a 
while. When they came back, one of them 
said, “We marched right down to the front 
of that theater, and no one told us we had 
to go up to the balcony.” 

When we were in high school, others 
around our state and country were protest- 
ing segregation. I am ashamed that I did 
not cry out against that balcony. 

“I never heard of a movie theater you 
could walk to,” my twelve-year-old nephew 
said when he visited us recently. A city 
boy, he was delighted at the prospect of 
walking the two blocks from our house 
to see a film. 

My life is like that now. I can walk 
to the post office where there is almost 
never a line, to the bank where I need no 
identification, to the drugstore where the 
people behind the counter care if I am ill, 
and to lots of other places. 

As I move down the Chandler streets, 
I know Thomas Wolfe was wrong. I am 
home again. 
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See More. Do More. Live More. 


Ardmore 


Live in a place with big-city amenities and warm small-town hospitality. 
Shop at some of Oklahoma’s most unique stores. 

Enjoy year-round events and entertainment. 

Work in a vibrant and growing business center. 

Meet in Oklahoma’s newest convention facility. 




AILEY II 

January 24th 

GODDARD CENTER 



Ardmore Chamber of Commerce & Visitors Bureau 

410 West Main Street • (580) 223-7765 • www.ardmore.org 
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Culture: learn about this 


First-Class History 

The African-American Resource Center in Tulsa offers firm 


in Tulsa offers Timely cultural lessons. 
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The Right Writer 

TULSA’S AFRICAN-AMERICAN RESOURCE 
CENTER HONORS ONE OF AMERICA’S BEST- 
KNOWN POETS. 


On February 9, 2008, in conjunction with the 
Tulsa Library Trust, AARC will present the San 
Kota Freedom Award to nikki giovanni. An 
esteemed poet and professor at Virginia Tech, 
Giovanni will be the second person to receive 
the biennial award presented to a black writer 
who has made significant contributions to African 
American culture. 


F ebruary is black History 
Month, and at Tulsa’s Rudisill 
Regional Library, the African- 
American Resource Center is 
bursting at the seams with history, art, 
and more. 

Open throughout the year at no cost 
to visitors, the AARC is the only center 
of its kind in Oklahoma, a one-stop shop 
for African American music, literature, 
reference materials, exhibits, presentations, 
and educational ideas. 

There’s no time like the present to un- 
cover these resources, since Eebruary is 


the AARC’s annual celebration of African 
American History month. 

Visitors won’t want to miss Portraits 
of Historic African-American Leaders, a 
year-long show on view through April. 
The four-piece exhibit displays paintings 
and brief biographies of Oklahoma civil 
rights greats Edward P. McCabe, who 
established Langston; Albert Comstock 
Hamlin, the first black man elected to 
the Oklahoma legislature; educator and 
civic leader Benjamin Harrison Hill; and 
Oklahoma City’s Black Dispatch publisher 
Roscoe Dunjee. 


“The public will get an idea of the 
significant contributions African Ameri- 
cans have made in Oklahoma’s history,” 
Alicia Latimer, AARC coordinator, says 
of the exhibit. 

From a music listening station to Afri- 
can American bingo and annual tours of 
Oklahoma’s historic all-black towns, at 
the AARC, unique materials await history 
buffs of all ages. — Rachel Wright 

The African-American Resource Center is located 
at 1520 North Harvard Avenue in Tulsa. (918) 
596-7280 or tulsalibrary.org/aarc. 
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MATTHEW BEARDEN 


Culture: Indian 



Native Americana 

In Tulsa, the spotlight shines on Indian art. 


T wenty-one years ago, the Tulsa 

Indian Art Festival was the fledgling 
dream of a small group of local artists. 
Now, after fully spreading its wings, the 
festival has made Tulsa a destination for 
Indian artists and those who marvel at 
their work year after year. 

Three days of events are planned for this 
year’s festival, which begins February 8. 
While nearly eighty visual artists display 
and sell their works, musicians and dancers 
will treat audiences to traditional Indian 
performances and contemporary reflections 
on American Indian culture. 

Tulsa painter Matthew Bearden, a fre- 
quent participant in the Tulsa Indian Art 
Festival, says he looks forward to meeting 
the public in his hometown. 

“It’s always interesting to get feedback 
from passers by,” he says. “You never know 
what people are going to say.” To Bearden’s 
surprise, a Russian woman, for example, 


once interpreted elements of his painting 
as communist slogans. 

It’s no surprise that Bearden has a soft 
spot for the Tulsa Indian Art Festival: It 
was his first juried art show more than 
a decade ago. 

Expected to draw thousands, the Tulsa 
Indian Art Festival is a modern public 
display of the magic cultivated among 
Native Americans for centuries. 

— Cristi Laquer 

Jeanne Rorex-Bridges is the featured 
artist at this year's Tulsa Indian Art 
Festival, held February 8 through 10 
in Central Park Hall at Tulsa Expo 
Square. (918) 743-2232 or nimi.us. 



MATTHEW BEARDEN’S work often depicts realistic Indian characters floating in surreal backgrounds. Bearden, 
who considers his work “painting history,” says he draws inspiration from his own heritage and other cultures 
that surround him, using stylistic elements ranging from German graphic art to Japanese animation. “It’s like 
they do the warrior tribal art I do, only it’s Japanese tribal art,” he says. 



LOVE 

to look your best 


You deserve the 
advantage of the 
latest surgical & 
non-surgical 
cosmetic 
procedures. 


M.D. F.A.C.S. 

plastic & reconstructive s 

creating a beautiful reflection of you ' 


405.751.L0VE (5683) 

11101 Hefner Pointe Drive, 
Suite 104 

Oklahoma City, OK 73120 
www.d rt i m love.com 

CareCredit welcome 


Certified 

American Board of Plastic Surgery 
Fellow 

American College of Surgeons 

Q Member, American Society 
of Plastic Surgeons 
American Society for 
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Oklahoma 


Oklahoma’s favorite weekly travel show 

Saturdays at 6:30pm 

KOTV-6 Tulsa KWTV-9 Oklahoma City KSWO-7 Lawton 

www.travelok.com 


RALPH COLE 


Culture: new media 


BOOKS, BALLET, 



Thaw out with Oklahoma- 
flavored entertainment. 

By Rachel Wright 


Mother Love 

Edmond author 
Marcia Preston’s 
novel, Trudy s Prom- 
ise (Mira, $13.95), 
tells the story of 
Trudy Hulst, a young 
mother separated 
from her baby by 
the Berlin Wall in 1963. With the help 
of an improbable accomplice, Trudy 
breaks physical and political boundaries 
to reconnect with her son and bring him 
home. The book hits stores February 26. 
marciapreston.com. 

Jazz Age Ballet 

Tulsa Ballet re-creates 
the roaring twen- 
ties with jazz music, 
dance, and debauch- 
ery in its adaptation 
of one of the greatest 
American novels, The 
Great Gatsby. Join Jay, Daisy, and friends 
as an iconic literary work dances its way 
onto the Chapman Music Hall stage at the 
Tulsa Performing Arts Center. Performances, 
February 8 through 10. Tickets, $15 to 
$70. tulsaballet.org. 

Religious Fervor 

Three young Oklahomans from Norman 
make up the Evangelicals, whose 2006 re- 
lease, So Gone , delivered catchy, uninhibited 
tunes to the music scene. On January 22, 
the rockers release their follow-up album, 
The Evening Descends , on Dead Oceans 
Records. The recorded-in-Oklahoma disc 
includes don’t-miss 
tracks like “Paperback 
Suicide” and “Here 
in the Headlights.” 

$14.98. myspace.com/ 
evangelicals. 
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PRESERVING HISTORY MAKING MEMORIES 


A Sampling of Exhibitions and Events 

February 9 - May 4, 2008 

Real Western Wear: Beaded Gauntlets 
from the William Healey Collection 

The Rodeo Photography of Louise Serpa 

Stomp Dance and Stickball: Southeastern 
Imagery from the Silberman Collection 

February 28, 2008 - Riders in the Sky Concert 

April 11 -12, 2008 - Western Heritage Awards Weekend 

May 24 - 25, 2008 - 1 9th Annual Chuck Wagon 
Gathering & Children's Cowboy Festival 


Central Oklahoma's 

^ONTIER 
XJNTRY 

www.oktourism.com www.travelok.com 
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Open Daily, 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

1700 NE 63rd St. 

Oklahoma City, OK 731 11 

(405) 478-2250 • Fax (405) 478-4714 

www.nationalcowboymuseum.org 


NATIONAL 

COWBOY 

& WESTERN HERITAGE 

MUSEUM® 
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Culture: music 


"We are more than one thing: We are a performance venue, a part of the school of music, and a recording studio." —Brian Gorrell 




J AZZ MUSIC IS intimate, a sus- 
tained trumpet note making its way 
like cigarette smoke throughout a 
small room. The UCO Jazz Lab 
in Edmond is a cozy two hundred-seat 
venue with rich sound and state-of-the-art 
technology that showcases and teaches the 
ins and outs of jazz music. 

The University of Central Okla- 
homa’s Jazz Studies program 
was started in 1974 by 
UCO professor 
Kent Ki dwell. In 
2001, fate stepped 
in to bring Hideaway Pizza 
and the Jazz Lab together. Both 
the university and the 
restaurant were looking 
for property to build on 
at the same time, and a new shared 
facility proved the perfect match. 

“We wanted a place to train our 
students, and we had a fan base that 
enjoyed concerts,” says Jazz Lab director 
Lee Rucker. 

The double-duty building opened in 
early 2002 complete with practice rooms, 
classrooms, a professional recording studio, 
and a performance stage. Hideaway Pizza 
serves up popular pies to Jazz Lab patrons, 
and libations are available to boot. 


“The entertainment is the focus,” says 
Brian Gorrell, head of the Jazz Studies division 
at UCO. “Were not there for background 
music. People come to listen.” 

The UCO Jazz Lab not only produces great 
jazz musicians; it brings them to Oklahoma. 
More than twenty Grammy award- winners 
have performed at the venue, including 
jazz singer Diane Schuur and trumpeter 
Wynton Marsalis. The talent isn’t limited to 
jazz: Oklahoma blues staple Leon Russell is 
another past performer. 

It’s a winner for musicians and the public, 
says Rucker. “We’ve given students and the 
community a place to learn and perform 
music, a place to enjoy the fruits of it, and a 
venue to showcase that.” — Vallery Brown 

The UCO Jazz Lab is located at 100 East 
Fifth Street in Edmond. (405) 359-7989 or 
ucojazzlab. com. 






trancistuttle.com. 



Winter Tunes 


TO KICK OFF 2008, CHECK OUT THESE MUSICAL HAPPENINGS AT THE UCO JAZZ LAB. 


January 3 & February 7, Mitch Bell 
January 4 & February 1 , Shortt Dogg 
January 5, Smilin’ Vic 
January 1 1 , Miss Brown to You 
January 1 7, Cami Stinson 


January 18 & February 9, 
A.J.&Why Not 

January 19, Michael Summers 
January 24 & February 28, Brian 
Gorrell & Jazz Co. 


January 26, Chris Henson 
February 2, Wise Guys 
February 14 through 23, UCO 
Musical Theater Production 
February 29, Mountain Smoke 
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DESTINATION: NORMAN ARTS 


Firehouse 

ART CENTER 

26th Annual 

CHOCOLATE FESTIVAL 

February 2nd, 2008 
10:30 A M - 2 : O O PM 
Norman North High 


for more information visit 
www.normanfirehouse.com or call 
405 . 329.4523 


Winter Wind Concerts 

Jan. 13 Watermelon Slim 
Jan. 27 Dolce 

Feb. 10 Christopher Williams 
Feb. 24 Antje Duvekot 
Mar. 9 Nathan Brown sc Beth Wood 

Jazz in the Depot Gallery 

Jan. 20, Heather Nelson Trio 

All shows begin at 7:00 p.m. 
in the intimate atmosphere of the Norman Depot 
200 South ]ones Avenue 

The Performing Arts Studio 
www.thepas.org | 405-307-9320 



Tecumseh 

Newcastle 

Blanchard 

N A 

Shawnee foe 
M cLoud 
Norman 
Purcell 


Mormon 

'Arts 


loore 



Norman 


4\f Arts 


Council 

( 405 ) 360-1162 
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Make Norman Vour 
and Cultural 



*Storytelling: At the Depot, This event is free and 
open to the public. 


*Poetry Reading: Second Sunday Poetry Reading, 
With Jim Spur, 2:00 pm, at the Depot. This event is 
free and open to the public. 

*Winter Wind Concerts: Watermelon Slim, Solo 
performance by Watermelon Slim at 7 p.m. at the 
Depot. Admission is $10. 


*Jazz in the Gallery: Performance by the Heather 
Nelson Trio at 7:30 p.m. at the Depot. This event is 
free and open to the public. 

Jan 24-27 

Dance: Young Choreographers' Showcase, 8 
p.m. on Jan. 24 and 26 and 3 p.m. on Jan. 27, at 
University of Oklahoma Theatre. 


*Winter Wind Concerts: Performance by Dolce at 
7 p.m. at the Performing Arts Studio. Cost is $10. 
Concert: University of Oklahoma Weitzenhoffer 
Family College of Fine Arts present Sutton Concert 
Series with Accademia Filarmonica at 3 p.m. 


Webcast: The 2% Solution, A free live, interactive 
webcast featuring Stanford climate scientist 
Stephen Schneider, sustainability expert Hunter 
Lovins, and green jobs pioneer Van Jones. For 
more information, visit www.snomnh.ou.edu. 


Workshop: Winter Botany, For more information, 
visit www.snomnh.ou.edu. 


*Exhibition: Martin Holland, The Performing Arts 
Studio present Artist Martin Holland. 


Theatre: Blue Lias, or the Fish Lizard's Whore, 

A one-person performance by playwright and 
performance artist Claudia Stevens. 

Feb 8-17 

Theatre: Romeo & Juliet by William Shakespeare, 
The University of Oklahoma Theatre presents a 
heartfelt story to share with a loved one. 

Feb 10 

*Poetry Reading: Second Sunday Poetry Reading, 
2 p.m. at the Performing Arts Studio. This event is 
free and open to the public. 

*Winter Wind Concerts: Christopher Williams, 7 
p.m. at the Performing Arts Studio. Cost is $10. 


Concert: University of Oklahoma Weitzenhoffer 
Family College of Fine Arts present Sutton Concert 
Series with Musical Mosaic at 8 p.m. 


Concert: University of Oklahoma Weitzenhoffer 
Family College of Fine Arts present Sutton Concert 
Series with OU Jazz Bands at 8 p.m. 


Concert: University of Oklahoma Weitzenhoffer 
Family College of Fine Arts present Sutton Concert 
Series with OU Wind Symphony at 8 p.m. 

Feb 24 

Family Day: What on Earth! Science Exploration 
and I.D. Day. This program is free and open to the 
public. For more information, visit www.snomnh. 
ou.edu. 

Concert: Sutton Concert Series, University of 
Oklahoma Weitzenhoffer Family College of Fine 
Arts present Sutton Concert Series with Oklahoma 
Chamber Players at 3 p.m. For information, please 
call the Weitzenhoffer Family College of Fine Arts 
at 405.325.7370. 

*Winter Wind Concerts: Antje Duvekot, 1 p.m. 
at the Performing Arts Studio. The cost is $10. For 
more information, visit www.thepas.org. 


Feb 28-Mar 8 

"Musical Theatre: Lucky Stiff, presented by the 
Sooner Theatre, Feb. 29, Mar. 1-2 & 6-8. Season 
tickets are on sale now and can be purchased by 
phone at (405) 321-9600 or in person at the theatre 
box office, 9-5, Mon.-Fri. 


*Denotes events funded in part by the Noi 
Council Hotel Tax Grant Program. 


For complete descriptions www.NormanArts.org/events 


220 E. Main St, Ste. 101, Norman, OK 73069 PO Box 85, Norman, OK 73070-0085 
405.360.1162 | www.normanarts.org | nac@normanarts.org 
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WHISKEY REBELLION 
Oklahoma bootlegger Orval Lindsey 
Chambless lived hard and died young. 
With his daring heists and run-ins with 
the law, his life read like the pages of a 
1950s crime novel. 
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FLYING 

BOOTLEGGER 

BY KENT F. FRATES 

One of Oklahoma's least-known criminals flew under 
the radar of history. But that didn't keep this scoundrel 
from coming to a storied— but unsolved— end. 



N THE 1950S, when Judy 
Rowland, now Fritts, and 
her sister Rita were growing 
up, they rode their horses 
across the family farm in 
Cleveland County near the South 
Canadian River every day. Little did 
they know that they might — or might 
not — have been riding over the grave of 
Orval Lindsey Chambless, also known 
as “the Flying Bootlegger.” 


Chambless, who disappeared on July 
5, 1956, was discovered in a shallow 
grave on Eldon Rowland’s farm west of 
Moore on November 7, 1957. How his 
body ended up there remains a mystery 
though clues shed light on his murder 
and reveal much about the turbulent 
nature of Oklahoma’s bootleg whiskey 
business in the forties and fifties. 

At the time of Chambless’ disappear- 
ance, Oklahoma was a dry state and 


remained that way until 1959, when 
Prohibition was repealed. Chambless’ 
outlaw history is inexorably entwined 
with the bootlegging trade that flour- 
ished during those years. The demand 
for illegal booze spawned an army of 
bootleggers who often employed ruthless 
methods to avoid the law and control 
the market. 

Among these outlaws, none was more 
notorious than Orval Chambless, who 
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was in and out of trouble with the law for 
more than twenty years. Chambless, who 
earned his nickname by using airplanes to fly 
whiskey from Louisiana into the state, was 
also known for hijacking shipments from 
other bootleggers. This proved a dangerous 
way to make a living. 

Although Chambless was notorious in 
his day, little has been written about him. 
Those who knew him are nearly all dead, 
which adds a certain mystique to the already- 
colorful character born in Plainview, Texas, 
on January 29, 1916. 

One of Chambless’ first documented 
brushes with the law resulted in a conviction 
for second-degree burglary in Oklahoma 
County in 1934 when he was eighteen. 
According to Oklahoma Department of 
Corrections records, Chambless served 
fourteen months in the Oklahoma State 
Reformatory at Granite for this conviction, 
a sentence that seems to have helped prepare 
him for a life of crime. 

Several later scrapes with the law led 
to Chambless’ infamous reputation. On 
September 7, 1948, Oklahoma County 


law officers got a tip that a plane carrying 
whiskey was flying into Tulakes Airport in 
Bethany. The local police and two Oklahoma 
Highway Patrolmen positioned themselves 
at the airport to make a bust. Chambless 
arrived to wait for the plane, along with an 
accomplice, William Jefferson Hutto. 

According to police, Chambless learned 
of the stakeout by listening to the Highway 
Patrol wavelength on his radio and ran onto 
the air field to wave the plane off. Bethany 
policeman Chester Longacre and his twin 
brother, Lester, a Nichols Hills constable, 
were hiding inside a hangar almost a mile 
away and attempted to block the plane’s 
takeoff with their car. As they raced onto 
the runway, the plane took flight and 
escaped, narrowly missing the top of the 
Longacres’ vehicle. Police only were able 
to charge Chambless with driving without 
proper license tags. 

Before long, the Longacre brothers avenged 
their near-miss. According to a somewhat 
preposterous story the Longacres told the 
Daily Oklahoman , the brothers were hunting 
rabbits on November 29, 1948, when they 


noticed two planes circling a dirt airstrip 
near Northeast Sixty-third and Bryant in 
Oklahoma City. They thought something 
looked suspicious and investigated. 

The planes landed, and they watched from 
a distance as four men unloaded cases of 
whiskey from the planes into a truck and 
an automobile. Having learned their lesson 
the hard way, the Longacres didn’t try to 
stop the planes, but they did cut off the 
truck and the automobile and, after declin- 
ing Chambless’ offer of thirty-five cases of 
whiskey to forget they ever saw him, arrested 
him on illegal alcohol charges. 

F OR THE MOST part, 
Chambless flourished in 
his bootlegging trade. The 
citizens of Oklahoma might 
have voted dry, but they 
drank wet. Chambless and others like him 
simply took advantage of the law of supply 
and demand. 

Regardless of who killed Chambless, how 
he died was no secret. According to his death 
certificate, he received two gunshot wounds, 
one to the head and one to the right hip. A 
local news report also mentioned a crushing 
blow to the skull. 

Chambless had survived at least one prior 
attempt on his life. On October 24, 1952, 
a little before midnight, he was in the front 
room of his house in the Village area of 
Oklahoma City watching television with his 
four-year-old-son asleep on the couch next 
to him. A would-be assassin approached the 
house through the front yard and fired two 
twelve-gauge shotgun blasts through the front 
window, hitting Chambless in the right leg 
and in the chest above the heart. No one ever 
was prosecuted. 

Chambless recovered fully from his wounds 
and continued to ply his trade. As usual, the 
biggest problem in solving any crime involving 
Chambless was the number of ready-made 
suspects: A lot of people wanted him dead. 

Chambless had done a little killing of his 
own. In 1947, he fatally shot Bill Eltzroth, 
his future wife’s father, with a hunting rifle. 
The incident took place after an all-night 
drinking session, and though Chambless 
claimed it was an accident, he was convicted 
of second-degree manslaughter and sentenced 
to three years in prison. 

When he reported in 1950 to serve his 
time, he said, according to his corrections 
department admissions record, that the cause 


THE DEMAND FOR ILLEGAL BOOZE 
SPAWNED AN ARMY OF BOOTLEGGERS 
WHO OFTEN EMPLOYED RUTHLESS 
METHODS TO AVOID THE LAW AND 
CONTROL THE MARKET. 
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p After shooting an d killi ng Bill El tzrot h but before 
^^iUgiviction for the crime, Chambless married 


Eltzroth’s estranged wife, Stella Orrell. He later 
divorced her and married her daughter with 
Eltzroth, Mary Lou^ 
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of his downfall was “bad judgment” and that 
his occupation was “construction work.” 
Chambless already had served sentences in 
the U.S. Penitentiary in Leavenworth, Kansas, 
for violation of the Dyer Act (transporting a 
stolen vehicle across state lines) and had been 
convicted of numerous liquor violations in 
addition to his burglary conviction. 

Chambless disappeared for good on July 
5, 1956. That night, Chambless, his wife 
Mary Lou, bootlegger Seth Stone, and his 
wife were having dinner at Chambless’ 
northwest Oklahoma City home when 
Chambless received a phone call. Mary Lou 
later told the police that she assumed he was 
going out on a job. 


As was his habit, Chambless took a high- 
powered rifle with him. When his car was 
found a few days later in the airport parking 
lot, a pistol was in the glove compartment. 
Chambless’ hat — and, according to some 
news stories, blood — was also in the car. 
The rifle was not found. 

During Chambless’ absence, there was 
speculation about whether he had been 
killed or was on the run. He reportedly 
was sighted more times than the dead Elvis, 
in Dallas, San Antonio, Lawton, Wichita 
Falls, Oklahoma City, and Mexico. 

At the same time, an underworld infor- 
mant told police that if Chambless was still 
alive, someone was in big trouble, since 


a hired assassin had been paid more than 
three thousand dollars to kill Chambless. 
Although the Oklahoma County sheriff s 
office believed Chambless probably had 
been murdered, he was a wily enough 
character to leave his real whereabouts 
in doubt. 

I N ALL LIKELIHOOD, 
Chambless’ association with 
Gene Paul Norris was directly 
related to his murder. Norris, 
who grew up near Stilwell 
and was living in Lawton at the time of 
Chambless’ disappearance, was one of the 
most feared killers in the Southwest. 
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ORVAL LINDSEY CHAMBLESS DID 
A LITTLE KILLING OF HIS OWN. 
IN 194 7, HE FATALLY SHOT BILL 
ELTZROTH, HIS FUTURE WIFE'S 
FATHER, WITH A HUNTING RIFLE. 


Chambless, Norris, Floyd Hill, and 
one other suspect had been implicated in 
the 1952 robbery of nearly a quarter of a 
million dollars from two Cuban men at 
the Western Hills Hotel in Fort Worth. 
Chambless, who turned state’s evidence 
against the other suspects, was not charged 
but was investigated for transporting stolen 
money across state lines. Although Norris 
was not convicted in the case, he had a 
grudge against Chambless. 

The Daily Oklahoman reported that at 
the time of Chambless’ disappearance, 
a bootlegger gang had a contract out to 
kill several rivals, one of whom may have 
been Chambless. Norris traditionally 
had killed for both money and revenge, 
so either motive could have triggered 
Chambless’ murder. 

Norris was questioned about Chambless’ 
disappearance, but in the end, he was not 
around when Chambless’ body was found. 
In April 1957, fresh off his brutal revenge 
killings of Houston gambler John Brannan 
and his wife, Norris was in Fort Worth 
planning another caper. 

He and his bodyguard, W.C. “Wimpy” 
Humphrey, had plotted to rob the branch 
bank of the Fort Worth National Bank at 
Carswell Air Force Base the day the base 
payroll was to be delivered. This time, 
Norris wouldn’t get away with his crime. 
The Texas Rangers were tracking him for 
the Houston murder, and after bugging 
his Fort Worth motel room, they learned 
that he was planning a dry run of the 
bank robbery on April 29. The Rangers 
organized a group of law enforcement 
officers to tail the robbers. 

Norris and Humphreys attempted to 
outrun the law in Norris’ green 1957 Chevy 
hot rod. A bullet-riddled high-speed chase 
ensued along the Jacksboro Highway and 
then on a muddy country road. Finally, 
the fleeing hoods slid off the road near 
Springtown and leapt from their car, firing 
wildly at the pursuing lawmen. 


Five heavily armed officers were in the 
first chase car, including Texas Ranger 
Captain Jay Banks, who was armed with 
an M-3 rifle, a modified M-l that fired 
automatically. As Norris and Humphrey 
backed across a creek blazing away at their 
pursuers, both were gunned down. 

Norris was shot sixteen times and 
Humphrey twenty-three times, mostly 
tattooed by Banks’ M-3. Both men died, 
and in all likelihood, Chambless’ killer 
passed on to his reward. Fort Worth’s 
police chief Cato Hightower said Norris’ 
death cleared up nine murder cases, and 
lawmen speculated that he may have killed 
as many as fifty others. 

W HOEVER KILLED 
HIM, Chambless’ 
body had probably 
not been buried 
on the Rowland 
farm long when it was found. 

“Our family discussed the location of 
the grave,” says Judy Fritts. “My sister and 
I rode our horses right there, and my dad 
was in the area frequently. We never had 
noticed anything. Also, my dad couldn’t 
understand why coyotes or other animals 
hadn’t dug up the body.” 




The group that found Chambless in- 
cluded Oklahoma County Sheriff Bob 
Turner, Deputy Sheriff E.A. “Boots” 
Capshaw, and the legendary D.A. “Jelly” 
Bryce, the deadeye special agent in charge 
of the Oklahoma City FBI office. The 
body was found, they said, as a result of 
an anonymous tip. 

In a joint statement, Bryce and Turner said, 
“All of the information and facts available 
point to the fact that the last persons to see 
Chambless alive were Norris and Humphrey.” 
Norris, when questioned earlier about the 
whereabouts of Chambless, had told inves- 
tigators, “Don’t waste your time looking for 
Chambless,” but would not elaborate. 

Theories abound about Chambless’ murder. 
His body may have been buried someplace 
else, then dug up and moved to the Row- 
land farm the night it was found, perhaps 
even by the police to protect a confidential 
informant. Norris and Humphrey, the prob- 
able killers, were dead. Maybe others were 
involved in the killing. In any case, no one 
ever was charged. 

Whatever the reason, it doesn’t appear that 
Chambless’ body had been buried on the 
Rowland farm for sixteen months. The grave 
was shallow, and animals surely would have 
discovered and dug up the body. Further, the 
gravesite was located near a dirt road that 
ran to the river bottom patrolled by Eldon 
Rowland, who tried to keep trespassers off 
his land. Yet in spite of this activity, the body 
had not been discovered. 

The exact facts of Chambless’ death may 
remain a mystery, but the life of this Oklahoma 
criminal speaks volumes about the lawless era 
in which he lived. Many Oklahomans have 
vivid memories of bootleggers plying their 
trade, but few stories can rival the violent life 
and death of the Flying Bootlegger, Orval 
Lindsey Chambless. 
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By Raya-Gabrielle Ramsey 


State of the Art 


AT LONG LAST, A PERMANENT GALLERY INSIDE THE 
OKLAHOMA STATE CAPITOL BRINGS THE PRICELESS 
OKLAHOMA STATE ART COLLECTION OUT OF STORAGE 
AND TO THE MASSES. 




A ROUND THE STATE Capitol gallery hang reminders of Oklahoma’s 
diversity. They take the shape of paintings, photographs, and sculptures 
created by approximately one hundred Oklahoma artists. Each piece 
tells a different story, but collectively, as the Oklahoma State Art Col- 
lection, they reflect the Oklahoma experience from a range of perspectives. 

The varied creations are windows to the state’s history, with some dating to 
statehood and others documenting the Dust Bowl and Native American life. But 
the collection, which was made permanent at a gala opening on November 17, 
2007, the day after Oklahoma’s centennial, also celebrates creative talent, honor- 
ing Oklahomans who have charted new artistic paths from past to present. In the 
five areas of the collection — Highlights, Living Artists, Photography, Modern 
and Contemporary Art, and Sculpture — the work of artists whose reputations are 
distinguished far beyond Oklahoma hang alongside regional favorites. 

From Melvin R. Smith’s life-size mask made up of car parts to a photomon- 
tage series based on American monuments by Steven L. Brown, the diversity 
in the Oklahoma State Art Collection, both in medium and in subject matter, 
ensures there’s something for every Oklahoman to love. 
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Layton Was Here 

The gallery in which the collection resides has been 
restored to match the vision of the capitol’s architect, 
Solomon Layton. Until 2005, the wing had been 
broken into offices for the state attorney general’s 
staff. Now, with its original marble floor refurbished 
and the space reopened, the gallery mirrors the 
opposite east wing as Layton originally planned. 
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In the First Place 


The Oklahoma State Art Collection was 
established in 1971 by the Oklahoma Arts 
and Humanities Council, now known as 
the OKLAHOMA ARTS council, to preserve 
Oklahoma artwork and serve as an 
educational resource. The collection began 
with a few pieces that traveled to rural 
communities around the state for ten years. 
Some were displayed as a part of the state’s 
bicentennial exhibit in Washington D.C., and 
others were exhibited at the Oklahoma City 
Museum of Art and at the Omniplex Science 
Museum, now Science Museum Oklahoma. 
“This collection has had a colorful history,” 
says Betty Price, who served as executive 
director of the Oklahoma Arts Council for 
twenty-four years. 
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The Big Move 

Legislation passed in 2006 opened the capitol’s 
west wing for the State Art Collection. Pieces were 
transferred from storage at the Oklahoma History 
Center beginning in October 2007, and the gallery 
doors were opened to the public on November 1 7. 
The exhibition is now open Monday through Friday 
from 8:30 a.m.to 5 p.m. 


Vision Quest § 

The Highlights area showcases more than twenty o 

pieces from the movers and shakers of the Oklahoma 
art scene. It took curator Amber Sharpies more than a 
month to hand-select each piece. “These artists were 
forefront thinkers and visionaries in their style,” she 
says of the group of creators that includes Edward 
Ruscha, Nan Sheets, and Eugene Bavinger. “Not only 
did they impact the Oklahoma art scene, they went 
beyond state borders.” 




Brenda (Woman with a Turban) by Mitsuno Ishii Reedy, 
foreground, is one of the gallery’s recent acquisitions. 
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Bowling Ball by Edward Ruscha 


? 




Tricycle by Dee J. Lafon 


Beauty in Numbers 


The State Art Collection contains more than 
175 pieces including paintings, sculptures, 
photographs, basketry, metal relief, and mixed 
media. At any one time, approximately 1 00 will 
be on display, with regular rotations so that 
newly acquired works may be displayed and to 
preserve the overall collection. “The collection 
will continue to grow in number,” says curator 
Amber Sharpies. “Whenever someone comes 
and visits the capitol again, they might not see 
the same thing.” 



Retro Cool 

The collection’s Modern and Contemporary section 
preserves a sixties and seventies vibe with works like 
Dee J. Lafon’s Tricycle. The majority were purchased 
with a $10,000 grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts in 1 971 . Pieces include vibrant designs like 
Ronald Ratcliff’s Everyone Loves A Clown. 
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All Creatures Great and Smalt 

The gallery’s colorful paintings, interesting 
photographs, and unusual sculptures appeal to 
children as well as adults. “It’s stimulating just for 
the variety of color and material we have. There are 
playful and colorful pieces in this collection,” says 
curator Amber Sharpies. 




Constellation RMJ by Leon Polk Smith 




Arts Education 

Many pieces in the collection are works from 
professors of colleges and universities across 
Oklahoma. Scholar-artists represented include Oscar 
Jacobson, once director of the School of Art at the 
University of Oklahoma and Doel Reed, the first chair 
of the Oklahoma State University art department. 
“We’re fortunate that many of our best artists give 
back to the state, students, and education by teaching 
at universities,” says Suzanne Tate, the arts council’s 
interim executive director. 
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Oklahoma City METRO 



Where the History 
of Western Avenue 
Conies Alive in 
Food & Spirits! 

VZD’s is Oklahoma City’s best live music 
venue and neighborhood bar &c grill for 
more than 25 years! 

The kitchen is open from 10:30 a.m. to 11 
p.m., Monday through Saturday. 



4200 N. Western • (405) 524-4203 • www.vzds.com 



A Nightly Awakening. 

Galileo offers a diverse palette of live 
music, poetry readings and rotating art 
exhibits on a nightly basis. Late-night 
diners take note: Galileo serves a full 
menu until 1 a.m. Located in the Paseo 
Arts District. 

Wednesday 

Spoken Word Poetry Night, 9 p.m. 

Thursday 

Open Mic Night, 9 p.m. 

J^SftCeo 

f?ar *\ §: griCC 

3009 Paseo • (405) 415-7827 • www.galileookc.com 



OKC's Neighborhood 
Bar and Grill. 

Located in the heart of OKC’s historic 
Deep Deuce Jazz District, the Deep Deuce 
Bar & Grill is the perfect place for lunch, 
dinner & drinks. Enclosed patio dining and 
outdoor bar. Now open for Sunday brunch! 
Come try our new dinner menu! 


New Extended Hours: 

Monday - Wednesday: 11 a.m. to Midnight 
Thursday - Saturday: 11 a.m. to 2 a.m. 

Sunday - 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 



307 NE 2nd Street 
2 Blocks North of Bricktown 
(405)235-9100 
www.deepdeucegrillokc.com 

Ask about our catering! 



A Real Cafe By Definition 

Sauced has tripled its indoor seating just in 
time for New Year’s! Hungry? Come enjoy 
real New York style pizza, fine wine, a variety 
of ales or a warm cup of espresso. 



2912 Paseo 
(405)521-9801 
www.yoursauced.com 



For an Exquisite 
Valentine's Gift... 

Treat her to fine chocolates from Woody Candy Co., 
an Oklahoma favorite for more than 80 years. Of- 
fering a tempting selection of fine fudges, toffees, 
and truffles, Woody Candy makes a distinctive gift 
for any occasion. 


922 NW 70th St. 
(405) 842-8903 
woodycandycompany. com 
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Liquid Art 

Sipping aVlordaggio’s latte is a I 


MOLTEN JAVA ’ “ 

Nordaggio’s initiated the latte art 
scene in Tulsa when they opened 
their doors in 1998. But their 
milky creations pack more than 
an aesthetic punch. Nordaggio’s 
baristas use three times more 
espresso in each shot than is 
served at most coffee shops. 


A t the five Tulsa-area locations of 
Nordaggio’s Coffee, art-in-a-cup 
lattes can chase away the winter chill. 
Yes, art in a cup. With designs like rosettes 
and hearts made from milk and poured into 
every one served, Nordaggio’s lattes are as 
lovely to look at as they are to drink. “Latte 
art is one of the only things a barista can 
do to put his personal stamp on a drink,” 
says Geordan Taylor, a Nordaggio’s barista. 


beautiful experience. 


“It’s simple, but it definitely highlights the 
experience for the customer.” In fact, says 
owner Tor Nordstrom, the beauty of Nordag- 
gio’s lattes is more than froth-deep. “The 
texture on the palate is just phenomenal,” 
he says. Nordaggio’s Coffee has five Tulsa- 
area locations, including the original store at 
8156 South Lewis in Tulsa. (918) 296-5288 
or nordaggios.com. 

— RAYA-GABRIELLE RAMSEY 
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Eat Up: IN SEASON 



5 1425 New Sapulpa Rd. 




Sit Down. Stay Awhile. 


Relish the famous BBQ* steaks and seafood 
specialties that have made Freddie’s a favorite Route 
66 destination. We promise to make your day. 


NEW EXIT OFF OF TURNER TURNPIKE! 

Exit 218A, turn right at the stoplight, go down 
about 2/10 of a mile and you're at Freddie's! 


r 
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Winter 

&Wine 

Four Oklahoma vintners 
pick winter favorites from 
their own wineries. 

By Raya-Gabrielle Ramsey 



Chandra Rickey of Girls Gone Wine in Broken Bow 
recommends the black tie red zinfandel. “It’s a 
good winter wine because it’s wonderful at room 
temperature,” she says. “When you take a drink, 
you can feel it warming your soul as it goes down.” 


Dean Riesen of Whispering Vines Vineyards and 
Winery in Tulsa suggests a heated syrah, saying, 
“For a warm, spicy wine to drink in the winter, 
our Syrah is just perfect.” 


Marsha Butler of Summerside Vineyards & 
Winery enjoys their spicy cynthiana variety. 
“Cynthiana is a heartier red wine, and it’s very 
good to pair with meat, game, or barbecue and 
heavier kinds of meals that you would eat in the 
winter,” she says. 


David Martin of Deer Creek Vineyard in Edmond 
favors their cabernet sauvignon. “It would be 
good with a nice holiday dinner,” he says. 
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F or your next occasion, 

select a steak your guests will 
remember. Order a hand-cut Certified 


Angus Beef® steak from Cusack Meats. 
The Cusack family has set the highest 
standard for exceptional quality meats in 
Oklahoma for 75 years. We deliver 
anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico. 




The Guests 


HENRY I BA: Mr. Iba was at the top of the list of 
basketball coaches. To listen to and watch the 
man was truly a memorable experience. 

ABE LEMONS: Abe was the funniest person you could 
be around. 

REBA McENTIRE: If you love music the way I do, can 
you do any better than Reba? 

VINCE GILL: Possibly the nicest and most gifted musi- 
cian in the world. 

TOBY KEITH: It would be hard to find a more 


dynamic singer who loves our country and 
soldiers so much. 

WILL ROGERS: He is what everyone associates with 
our state. He put us on the map. 

JAMES GARNER: What hasn’t he done? He’s so 
gifted and funny as hell. 

OUR FIVE LIVING MISS AMERICAS: Hey, it’s my party. 
One for all and all for one. 

TED AND KATY BENCH: Mom and Dad will be there, 
too. I’ll pay for the extra charges. 


L.atc/9 Tour teen 

Johnny Bench hosts a World Senes of dinners. 


Eat Up: DINNER PARTY 


any man alive."— Johnny Bench 


"I can throw out 


The Host 

Arguably the greatest 
catcher in the history of 
baseball, Binger native 
Johnny Bench hosts 
an MVP dinner party 
that hits it out of the 
ballpark. 


The Location 
and Menu 

Bench’s guests will dine 
at the National Cowboy 
& Western Heritage 
Museum in Oklahoma 
City. The menu is fried 
chicken, ribs, coleslaw, 
fried potatoes, corn on 
the cob, green beans, 
peach cobbler prepared 
by Bench’s mom, and 
ice cream. 



OUR PROMISE IS SIMPLE.... 

GREAT STEAK! 


1309 South Agnew • 1st Light South of 1-40 

405 . 236.04 1 6 

WWWCATTLEMENSRESTAURANT.COM 

Open 6am Every Day 


WORLD RENOWNED FOR OUR CHARCOAL-BROILED STEAKS! 

OVER 90 YEARS IN THE SAME LOCATION IN HISTORIC STOCKYARDS CITY! 
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Who knew barbecue nirvana could be found in southern Oklahoma? 


L ABOR AND LOVE are one and 
the same for lifelong cattleman 
Glen Grote. The secret to his 
famously tender smoked meat? 
TLC. His idea of quality time 
with his wife Diane? Serving barbecue 
at their Calera restaurant or one of their 
catered events. 

“At first, I just wanted a goat shed where 
people could sit out under the stars and eat 
barbecue,” Grote says in a rumbling drawl about 
his original plans for a simple restaurant. But 
he loves his barbecue too much to settle. 

The Grotes opened Angus Pit Stop in 2005. 
No goat shed, the restaurant is a 6,000-square- 
foot, two-story building with seven smoke pits 
and a banquet hall that seats eighty. 


Like most barbecue restaurants, at Angus 
Pit Stop, it’s all about the meat. Customers 
recognize that fact that as soon as they enter 
the restaurant through the smoker pit, where 
they order their meat by the pound and even 
watch a server cut and weigh it. 

Carrying their chosen main course on 
a bright yellow tray, customers remember 
just how close they are to Lake Texoma as 
they enter the restaurant, which feels like 
an indoor picnic. 

“The city folk like to come here,” Diane 
says of Angus Pit Stop diners. “We have good 
meat and a different atmosphere.” 

Upside-down buckets hang from the high 
ceilings as light fixtures, and the glossy cement 
floor, metal buffet, and long tables and benches 


create a lakeside barbecue atmosphere. Grotes 
slow-cooked pinto beans, homemade rolls or 
corn bread, and a drink come with customers’ 
choice of smoked brisket, chicken, ribs, pork 
chops, or sausage. 

Grote takes no shortcuts, especially when 
it comes to his meat. 

“We do it the old-fashioned way,” Grote says. 
“It takes time, effort, labor, and wood.” 

Famous for its tenderness, smoky mesquite 
flavor, and shortage of fat, barbecue is a labor 
of love for Grote. Each piece of Angus beef is 
hand-aged for at least fourteen days before it 
sees a smoker. Ribs cook over mesquite coals 
for a couple of hours, but the brisket stays in 
the smoker for anywhere from eight to ten. 

Angus Pit Stop’s signature tenderness really 
sets in when the meat is held in the cooker 
off the heat, Grote says. For brisket, that’s 
another twenty hours. 

For customers, it’s delicious, but for Grote, 
his brisket — and his business — is a labor of love. 

— Kimberly Mauck 

Angus Pit Stop will cater events anywhere in the 
United States. 608 South Service Road in Calera. 
(580) 434-7867 or anguspitstop.com. 



Backyard Barbecue Tips 

STEVE GROTE BREAKS DOWN HIS TENDER-LOVING-CARE 
METHODOLOGY INTO SIMPLE STEPS. 


Start with a quality meat. 
Season with salt and pepper. 
Cook over coals made from the 
wood of your choice. Mesquite, 
hickory, and pecan are best. 


Give it time: To keep the meat’s 
natural moisture intact, it’s 
important to maintain a cooking 
temperature between 175 and 
200 degrees. 
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Eat Up: NEW CUISINE 



D ON’T LETTHE valet parking 
fool you. That cool urban 
verve percolating from 1492 
New World Latin Cuisine 
is no indication of pompous 
prices. Instead, Oklahoma City’s latest culinary 
masterstroke is hip, affordable, and so uniquely 
Latino even true-blue Tex-Mex fans will have 
to ask, “What the habanera?” 

From its chic art deco surroundings in 
the metros reviving Midtown district, 1492 
serves a medley of Latin-inspired foods. Think 
Venezuelan shredded brisket with fried yucca, 
rib eyes grilled Cuban style, and red snapper 
seasoned with a sauce of fresh tomatoes, green 
olives, cilantro, and purple onions. It’s Picasso 


instead of pinatas, Brazilian samba bossa nova 
rather than sombrero-clad serenades. 

Relax, nacho locos, 1492 hasn’t buried the 
burrito. The menu includes traditional Tex- 
Mex favorites — enchiladas, fajitas, tacos, and 
bottomless tortilla chips with fresh salsa — but 
all are served with new world flair. 

1492 owners and brothers Marco and 
Arturo Chavez say the combustion begins in 
the kitchen with only the freshest ingredients 
and bubbles over to encompass know-you-by- 
name personal service, sleek yet comfortable 
furnishings, ambient lighting, and libations that 
will have guests requesting muy mojitos. 

“It’s fusing what works, taking a pinch of 
this, adding a bit of that, all with the goal of 



Stuck on Yucca 

THERE’S A NEW FRIED VEGGIE IN TOWN, AND IT ISN’T FRENCH. 

Diners who sample 1 492’s fried yucca are really getting back to their roots. 
Similar to a potato, peeled yucca tubers are a staple of the Central and South 
American diet. Apparently, Oklahoma City diners like them, too. “They have 
a great taste and texture,” says owner Arturo Chavez. The novelty appeals 
to adventurous diners who appreciate a new twist on an old favorite. “For a 
society that loves French fries, they’re perfect,” Chavez says. 



making something unique and delicious,” 
Marco says. 

The classy bistro opened for business in Sep- 
tember 2007 after seven months of restoration 
and construction to combine the old buildings 
originally home to the first Beverly’s Chicken 
in the Rough and an optometrist’s office. The 
brothers planned to kick off their venture in 
their hometown of Dallas, but after spend- 
ing time in the metro, both were convinced 
Oklahomans craved an alternative. 

“There are plenty of restaurants serving tacos 
and refried beans. We wanted to offer some- 
thing completely different,” Marco says. 

True to its mission, 1492 melds the best 
flavors from the Western Hemisphere with 
favorites like the 1492 Queso, a Chavez brothers 
concoction made with spicy beef, guacamole, 
sour cream, and pico de gallo. 

1492 desserts earn a standing ovation. For a 
ticket to utopia, order the melt-in-your-mouth 
pastel tres leches , milk-soaked cake drizzled in 
cream and fresh fruit. Ask for extra spoons. 
You’ll need them. — Mary Logan Wolf 

1492 New World Latin Cuisine , 1207 North 
Walker in Oklahoma City. (405) 236-1492 
or l492okc.com. 
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"Anybody can make you enjoy the first bite of a dish, but only a real chef can make you enjoy the last." —Francois Minot 


Eat Up: CHEF 


Chip Off the Old Block 

Chip Sears finds inspiration from an uncle and an old classic , Joy of Cooking. 


C HEF CHIP SEARS’ culinary experience is all over the Oklahoma City 
map. After cutting his chops at the Metro Wine Bar and Bistro and 
Nonnas at the Painted Door, he opened the Chef’s Kitchen in 2000 
and later served as senior instructor at the Culinary Institute at Platt 
College. In the fall, Sears, who once was invited to prepare dinner at 
the James Beard House in New York City, served as head chef at Bellini’s in Oklahoma 
City. He currently operates Chef Chip Sears Catering. — Steffie Corcoran 


WHAT’S YOUR EARLIEST COOKING MEMORY? 

Cooking breakfast for my dad. I must 
have been seven or eight, and he was 
confined to bed, recovering from back 
surgery. My uncle, Chef John Bennett, 
had prepared an omelet for me at his res- 
taurant and touted it as requiring a dozen 
eggs. I created a “dozen-egg omelet” for 
my dad, and though burned outside and 
raw inside, his good nature allowed him a 
few bites for my benefit. 

WHEN YOU THINK BACK ON MEALS SERVED 
DURING YOUR CHILDHOOD, WHAT DISHES 
COME TO MIND? I remember my mom 
making liver and onions for the five 
of us. It seemed she could not make 
enough. Even though our friends, who 
inevitably showed up around dinnertime, 
balked, we loved it. Saturday morning 
breakfast comes to mind as well. It was 
time together, and we often had special 
requests that would not have been consid- 
ered on any other morning. 
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WHO IS YOUR FAVORITE CELEBRITY CHEF? 

I have had the opportunity to work 
with many of the current star chefs. Of 
them, I had the most enjoyable and 
interesting experience working with 
Tyler Florence. He is passionate about 
food and very knowledgeable about the 
art of food preparation and presenta- 
tion. Some of the current celebrity chefs 
are not as qualified or naturally talented 
as Florence. He is a true culinary artist 
and has earned the title of chef. 

WHAT COOKBOOK DO YOU FIND YOURSELF 
USING? I use cookbooks for points of ref- 
erence and for inspiration. I rarely follow 
a specific recipe from a cookbook but 
find myself looking things up for clarifi- 
cation. Although I have several hundred, 
it seems I reach for Joy of Cooking fast if I 
am after a quick primer. 

WHAT’S THE GREATEST MYTH ABOUT CHEFS? 

That we are hard to cook for. My wife 
Sarah and I have friends who are hesitant 
to have us over for dinner because they 
think I am difficult to please or might 
critique their efforts. Quite the opposite 
is true. I love being a guest and rarely eat 
a meal where I don’t enjoy something. 

WHAT COOKWARE DO YOU PREFER? I am 

hard on cookware, so I use restaurant- 
quality brands at home. They are heavy 
duty and less expensive than name 
brands in retail stores. That way, when I 
do beat up a pot or pan, I don’t feel too 
bad about scrapping it for a new one. 

WHAT IS YOUR FAVORITE DISH TO PRE- 
PARE? It comes in waves, and I am 
really into fresh fish right now. The va- 
riety and versatility of fish and shellfish 



is endless if it is handled and prepared 
properly. 

WHAT THREE COOKING IMPLEMENTS OR 
TOOLS DO YOU SWEAR BY? Every kitchen 
needs a good sharp knife, a heavy saute 
pan, and a great dishwasher. 

WHAT THREE INGREDIENTS? I rely on garlic, 
tomatoes, and wine in most savory dishes. 

YOU’VE WORKED AT RESTAURANTS AND 
ON YOUR OWN. WHAT DO YOU MOST ENJOY 
ABOUT WORKING FOR YOURSELF? Being 
my own boss allows me the chance to 
honor a paramount passion, time with 
my family. 

IF THE CHEF GENIE TOLD YOU TO MAKE 
THREE COOKING-RELATED WISHES, WHAT 
WOULD THEY BE? I would wish for an in- 
timate and classy restaurant, a dedicated 
clientele of gourmands with classic but 
adventurous tastes, and an endless supply 
of truffles. 


o 
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Eat Up 



BRAIN FOOD 
Inventive menus, creative 
dining atmospheres, and 
excellent service have made 
A Good Egg Dining Group 
restaurants Oklahoma 
City landmarks. The 
Mixed Seafood Tamales 
at Cheever’s Cafe are a 
signature dish. 







By Brooke Adcox | Photography by John Jernigan 

AN OKLAHOMA CITY COUPLE PUTS 
THEIR CULINARY STAMP ON A TRIO OF 
URBAN EATERIES. 
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Eat Up 


HE HUMAN PALATE is instinc- 
tively attracted to some of cooking’s 
most famous pairings — salt and 
pepper, bread and butter, wine 
and cheese — combinations that 
strike a balance between the familiar and 
the extraordinary. 

Its a concept Oklahoma City restaurateurs 
Keith and Heather Paul have developed 
into a signature style: infusing regional 
comfort foods with modern flavors to 
create an experience entirely unique to 
the state’s culinary arts scene. 

The husband-and-wife team’s trio of 
restaurants — Cheever’s Cafe, Iron Starr 
Urban Bar-B-Q, and Red Prime Steak — 
form A Good Egg Dining Group, an 
operation that started with a hidden gem 
of a neighborhood bistro and has grown 
to include one of the most cutting-edge 
dining concepts in Oklahoma City. 

It’s a company that began with, Heather 
says, “credit cards and prayer,” plus the 
belief that one self-taught chef with a love 
of butter, cream, salt, and chilis and one 
round-the-clock manager with a penchant 
for picking perfectly scouted restaurant 
locations would ultimately find their own 
recipe for success. 



Located on the corner of Northwest 
Twenty-third and Hudson in Oklahoma 
City, Cheever’s Cafe has been a local 
dining favorite since 2000. 


“When we told people we were going 
to open Cheever’s, they thought we were 
crazy,” says Heather. 

The young couple, both sales reps for the 
Oklahoma City branch of Ben E. Keith Foods, 
had only credit cards and family loans at their 
disposal in 2000 when they decided to take 
over Cheever’s Cafe from Charlene Hum- 
phreys, a client in Keith’s sales district. Even 
with its proximity to the affluent Mesta Park 
and Heritage Hills neighborhoods, Cheever’s 
location on the corner ofTwenty-third Street 
and Hudson wasn’t exactly a dining hot 
spot like the restaurant rows on Northwest 
Expressway and Meridian Avenue. 

“I came home that night, we threw around 
the idea, and two weeks later, we were getting 
in the restaurant business,” says Keith. “Need- 
less to say, we’ve come a long way.” 

Heather quickly quit her nine-to-five job 
to manage the restaurant during the day and 
night shifts, while Keith, still working at Ben 
E. Keith, developed recipes into the wee 
hours of the morning. His mission: to create 
contemporary comfort foods that not only 
give class and sophistication to old favorites 
but also provide a unique culinary experience 
not yet introduced into the Oklahoma City 
restaurant scene. 

“We had the idea that we wanted to do re- 
gional cuisine, our twist on southwest comfort 
favorites,” says Heather. “We wanted to keep 
a neighborhood bistro feel and showcase the 
foods we love.” 

Now an established Oklahoma City fa- 
vorite, Cheever’s boasts a steady lunch crowd, 
providing the perfect meeting ground for 
time-crunched suits conducting business 
while noshing on everything from a BLT to 
a grilled yellowfin tuna with cilantro pesto 
and citrus beurre blanc. 

The restaurant seats up to eighty-five and 
displays its wine and beer selections in the 
refrigerated flower cases used when the build- 
ing operated as Cheever’s flower shop from 
the 1930s to 1990s. 

“Cheever’s is my favorite place for a lunch 
meeting,” says Meg Salyer, president of Accel 



In Good Spirits 

IAN CLARKE, RED PRIME STEAK’S 
DIRECTOR OF WINE AND SPIRITS, 
UNCORKS TIPS FOR SELECTING THE 
PERFECT BOTTLE FROM HIS HAND- 
SELECTED LIST OF 300 WINES. 

break THE rules. “The old adage of red wine 
with red meat and white wine with chicken and 
fish doesn’t really apply anymore,” says Clarke, 
who suggests focusing more on acidity and body 
when choosing a wine. 

find your niche. Take advantage of a compre- 
hensive wine list by using the opportunity to taste 
vintages from lesser-known producers. Clarke 
recommends Blackbird Proprietary Red, Four 
Graces Reserve Pinot, and Sineann Chardonnay. 

name YOUR price. Don’t be afraid of a limited 
budget. “A lot of people judge wine based on 
price, but there are quality wines at every price 
point,” Clarke says. 

question on. Seek advice from experts like 
Clarke when investing in a bottle of wine. “It is 
often difficult to please an entire table,” says 
Clarke, “but it’s so much fun.” 

BE LIKE MINDED. “The most important thing 
when picking out a wine is to get what you like,” 
says Clarke, who adds that Red also offers a fully 
stocked bar and vintage-inspired cocktail menu 
to satisfy thirsts of all kinds. 


1 came home that night, we threw around 
the idea, and two weeks later, we were 
getting in the restaurant business.’ 
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With dishes like Five 
Spice Tilapia and 
Molasses Roast Chicken 
Breast, Cheever’s Cafe 
delights palates with a 
sophisticated take on 
home-style classics. 


Eat Up 



A Taste of Home 


EXECUTIVE CHEF ROBERT BLACK DISHES ON USING OKLAHOMA INGREDIENTS. 


“The closer to home, the fresher the food,” 
says Robert black, the detail-oriented and 
business-minded executive chef for A Good 
Egg Dining Group. Black shops at Earthbound 
Farms in Oklahoma City for micro greens and 


heirloom tomatoes for dishes like Red Prime 
Steak’s RP Tomato Salad and taps Seaboard 
Foods with its Guymon connections for the 
Prime Pork Porterhouse also featured at Red. 
The chef orders honey and venison from 


Guthrie’s Honey Hill Farm and routinely visits 
Super Cao Nguyen supermarket in Oklahoma 
City for miso, bean sprouts, bok choy, and 
fresh fish when developing Asian-inspired 
menu specials. 


Financial Staffing Solutions in Oklahoma 
City. “I’ve been a customer from day one, 
and there isn’t anything on the menu I 
haven’t tried.” 

In the evening, Cheever’s Cafe has a dis- 
tinctly adult setting of young couples clasp- 
ing hands across the table and good friends 
catching up over a bottle of Cabernet. 

But no matter how great the company or 
how seasoned the guest, the conversation 
ultimately shifts to oohs and aahs when 
waiters bring out boldly presented main 
dishes like the tilapia with tequila-lime 
butter and chicken-fried steak served with 
jalapeno cream gravy and garlic red-skinned 
mashed potatoes. 

“Cheever’s is still the showcase restaurant 
for our favorite types of cuisine: Southwest, 
soul, and comfort food,” says Heather. “The 
chefs and cooks get the opportunity to 
bring in unique ingredients and try them 
out on the guests. Cheever’s provides the 
most custom and personal experience of 
the three restaurants.” 

S POPULARITY FOR 
Cheever’s Cafe has heated up, 
the Pauls added more spice 
to their culinary repertoire in 
2002 with a second restaurant, 
Iron Starr Urban Bar-B-Q. Located at 
Thirty-sixth and Shartel in Oklahoma City’s 
Crown Heights neighborhood, the restau- 
rant elevates regional blue-plate barbecue 
to family-friendly fine dining. 

“When we had the opportunity to do Iron 
Starr, we felt really patriotic,” says Heather, 
who speaks of the time spent developing 
the menu shortly after September 1 1 , 200 1 . 
“Barbecue is one of the only indigenous foods 
to America. We wanted to put our stamp 
on the all-American meal.” 

Building on the wide demographic appeal 
of barbecue, Iron Starr, with seating for two 
hundred, accommodates a large audience. The 
generous portions start with finger-licking 


appetizers like prairie fries, hand-cut French 
fries topped with chili, cheese, jalapenos, 
and sweet onions. Main courses include 
smokehouse staples like fall-off-the-bone St. 
Louis-style ribs, sliced brisket, pulled pork, 
and smoked turkey plus more cosmopolitan 
fare including quail, glazed salmon, and 
assorted salad entrees. 


But the most frequent discussions heard 
over the hustle and bustle of the happen- 
ing restaurant are groups debating what 
side dishes should accompany their meals. 
Iron Starr boasts twelve options ranging 
from crunchy stalks of fried okra to the 
popular fancy mac and cheese made with 
earthy Gruyere. 
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CUISINE 





“I grew up with mac and cheese considered 
a vegetable,” Keith says. 

Iron Starr guests also should plan to 
order their cake and eat it, too. The eatery’s 
signature chocolate cake, which originated 
and still is on the menu at Cheever’s, features 
seven velvety chocolate layers divvied out 
in a portion large enough to satisfy the 
sweet tooths of more than one patron at 
the table. 

If the night’s agenda includes munching 
on hickory-smoked chicken while catching 
up on episodes of Grey s Anatomy, Iron Starr 
can also accommodate takeout orders of 
virtually any size. In fact, on Wednesday’s 
rib night special, general manager Kimberly 
Henderson estimates that more than half 
the day’s sales are from to-go orders. 

“We have a lot of comfort food,” says 
Henderson, a confessed mac and cheese 
addict. “I think that’s what’s special about 
our to-go service. People like to take home 
good food after a long day’s work.” 

HE PAULS’ NEWEST endeavor 

has the Oklahoma culinary com- 
munity looking through rose 
colored glasses and seeing Red. 

Red Prime Steak provides a 
decidedly different experience from Okla- 
homa City’s cattle call of traditional steak 
houses, featuring a selection of epicurean 
delicacies that rival menus from any of New 
York or L.A.’s trendies t restaurants. Open 
since August 2007, Red Prime Steak embod- 
ies both progressive cool and down-home 
Oklahoma cooking through its concept of 
red meat, red wine, and red dirt. 

Housed in the historic Buick Building on 
Broadway in downtown Oklahoma City’s 
Automobile Alley district, the 7,500-square- 
foot restaurant sports a bold urban design by 
Oklahoma City’s award-winning architect 
Rand Elliott. Elliott owns the Buick Build- 
ing with his wife Jeanette, who helmed Red 
Prime’s marketing, website, and branding. 

The restaurant takes full advantage of its 
eighteen-foot ceilings, dramatic floating wine 


wall, private dining pods, and red neon lights 
that illuminate the space in its signature hue 
and create a unique ambiance. 

“We felt that food was king at Red, and 
the experience begins with a very dramatic 
process of walking through the restaurant 
with your focus on the food and the kitchen,” 
says Rand Elliott, who frequently dines 
on the Buffalo Sloppy Joes. 

It’s no secret that even though Red Prime 
offers popular entrees like southern fried 
chicken and broiled lobster tail, the main 
stars of the menu include its selection of 
prime, Kobe, and forty-day dry- aged beef- 
steaks. Guests should prepare to make some 
tough decisions; each steak comes with the 



Fine Food, Will Travel 

CHEEVER’S CATERING PROVIDES MORE 
THAN YOUR AVERAGE MINI-QUICHE. 


CHEEVER’S CATERING AND EVENTS Started on a 
shoestring budget after Keith and Heather Paul 
decided taking their food on the road was the 
best way to advertise the restaurant. Now a 
full-fledged operation with several events per 
week, Cheever’s routinely caters weddings, 
private parties, and events with good eats 
like Oklahoma “Caviar” and Pepita and Chile 
Crusted Baby Lollipop Lamb Chops. “The food 
you get is restaurant quality,” says Heather 
Paul. “You can expect the same experience 
as Cheever’s at your event, even if it is eight 
hundred people.” 


'Barbecue is one of the only indigenous 
foods to America. We wanted to put our 
stamp on the all-American meal/ 
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Red embodies progressive cool and 
down-home cooking through its red 
meat, red wine, and red dirt conceDt, 



Reservations, Please 


A GUIDE TO GETTING TO A GOOD EGG 
DINING GROUP’S RESTAURANTS 

Cheever’s Cafe 

2409 North Hudson Avenue 
(405) 525-7007 or cheeverscafe.com 

Iron Starr Urban Bar-B-Q 

3700 North Shartel 

(405) 524-5925 or ironstarrbbq.com 

Red Prime Steak 

504 North Broadway 

(405) 232-2626 or redprimesteak.com 

Online reservations for all three restaurants 
are available at opentable.com. 



opportunity to choose one of six seasoning 
crusts — ranging from brown sugar and sea 
salt to a chili rub — and select one of six 
sauces from a list that includes homemade 
Worcestershire, brandy mushroom, and 
black truffle butter. 

But the choices don’t stop there. Red fea- 
tures an accessories menu with fourteen side 
items, all reinvented steak house essentials 
like Horseradish Potato Gratin, Slivered 
Asparagus Covered in Asiago Cheese, and 
Sauteed Wild Mushrooms. 

“Picking your cut, rub, sauce, and sides 
promotes sharing. It is something you might 
not see at a steak house but at a tapas bar,” 
says Heather. 


HE ADDITION OF Red marks 

a sea change for the Pauls, who 
brought in investors, oversaw a 
large construction project, and 
hired an executive chef to assist 
Keith in creating and overseeing menus. 

Chef Robert Black, former executive chef 
of the Oklahoma City Museum of Art Cafe, 
quickly has become the quintessential third 
ingredient to Keith and Heather’s mirepoix, 
providing administrative and creative support 
for the growing restaurant group. 

“Keith and Heather are the think tanks 
behind our company,” says Black, who has 
been with A Good Egg since August 2006 . 

“They come up with our concepts, and my 


role is to find a way to make it work.” 

Keith and Heather Paul downplay the 
fact that they are among Oklahoma City’s 
hottest restaurant entrepreneurs. To escape 
the hectic pace of the restaurant biz, the 
couple can be found working on their 
Heritage Hills home or spending time with 
their two dogs. 

But for now, the Gen-X pair says they 
aren’t finished growing, citing the rejuve- 
nation of Oklahoma City’s downtown as 
inspiration to develop more concepts into 
area restaurants. 

Says Keith, “Right now it’s time to ride 
the momentum of Oklahoma City and have 
a good time with it.” 
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Visit McCurtain County 


Minutes from Broken Bow Lake 
& Beavers Bend Resort Park 








Winter Escape 

Enjoy the beauty of winter in southeastern Oklahoma in one 
of our newly constructed, exquisitely decorated luxury cabins. 

Amenities: Concierge Services: 

Hot Tub Pre-Stocked Cabin 

Fireplace (Groceries Bowers, etc. 

itn^ i h h I pi ■ -x h in I In-Cabin Spa Services 

Kin g Be ds ^ ^ asSa fl c T ^ Ini 1 icuir, ft^dirun ■ 

Fine Linens Guided Trout Fishing 

ut _^ *Mcm tiibins .m' pctJKendly fi offer liigh-^icvd itiiernci 


(ventures 

www*beaversbendad ventures, com (214) 789-5322 



9 


k Tl S o.oatBi 

L 


Custom Log .Furniture 
‘ Cabin & Room Packages Available 
Interior Design & Consultation Services 


•Private Getaways 
•Large Groups or 
J ust Couples 
•Full Amenities 
•HotTubs 
•Fireplaces 
•RiverfrontCabins 
Available 


Discounts! 

(. 530 ) 23 &- 4471 (9am - 7pm) • &r.ok£u&owlak£Ca&ius . com 



Come fish with 


Th ree Rivers 

Fly Shop 

- Fully Stocked Showroom 

- Group Fishing Trip Arrangemcnis 

- Complete Fly Fishing 6 Expert 
Instructional Advice 

• Beginner ^Advanced Fly Fishing 
Classes for All Ages 

* Make It a weekend! Stay at our 
Centennial Lodge. 

Broken Bow, OK 

( 580 ) 494-6 1 15 

umt hreeriversfiyshop.com 


Southeastern Oklahoma’s Paradise 

mccurtaincountygetaways.com 













KEY TO A GOOD TIME 
Conveniently located near 
Sand Springs, Keystone State 
Park is a great getaway for 
city dwellers. Good fishing, 
cozy cabins, and a grocery 
store provide all the amenities 
necessary for a winter retreat. 


Goodbye, Cabin Fever 

Places like Keystone State Park are worth braving the chill. 

A h, fresh air. The cold months at below Keystone Lake dam and soar 
Keystone State Park ten miles throughout the park. Rabbits, squirrels, 
west of Sand Springs are crisp raccoons, and the occasional bobcat 


A h, fresh air. The cold months at 
Keystone State Park ten miles 
west of Sand Springs are crisp 
and pristine, and though the pace slows 
a bit, there’s no shortage of action for 
intrepid visitors. The missing-leaf months 
give nature lovers plenty of lake and 
bird watching opportunities, including 
glimpses of the bald eagles that feed 


below Keystone Lake dam and soar 
throughout the park. Rabbits, squirrels, 
raccoons, and the occasional bobcat 
also have been known to crisscross the 
park’s more than two-and-a-half miles of 
trails during the winter season. Keystone 
Lake State Park, 1926 State Highway 151 
near Sand Springs. (918) 865-4991 or 
oklahomaparks.com— v allery brown 
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Outside: field guide 


Forever Trees 

Hungry for chlorophyll in the depths of winter? Evergreens may be your fix. 


W HEN OKLAHOMANS PICTURE the Sooner 
State’s wintry forests and prairie, a number 
of evergreens are sure to come to mind. 

“Because of Oklahoma’s diversity of cli- 
mate and rainfall, we have a whole palette of 
diverse plant life, including evergreens,” says Thomas Hennessey, 
professor of forestry at Oklahoma State University 


Hennessey points out that, contrary to the common notion 
of evergreens as Christmas tree species like pine, fir, and spruce, 
not all evergreens are conifers. Whether conifers or not, their 
range in Oklahoma is impressive. A few things about the state’s 
native evergreens may even come as a surprise. The five below, 
shown with specimens, are ongoing cases in point. 

— Vallery Brown 



Eastern Red Cedar 

This invasive evergreen that grows statewide 
has scale-like flat leaves in addition to needles, 
and, contrary to its name, is really a juniper. 


Texas Live Oak 

Found in southwestern 
Oklahoma, it’s the only 
oak species in the state 
that keeps its leaves 
year-round. 


Shortleaf Pine 

Don’t try cutting this eastern Oklahoma tree down; 
it’s the only evergreen in the state whose young 
plants can regenerate from the stump. 



Loblolly Pine 

This conifer that grows in southeastern Oklahoma 
frequently is used for wood production across the 
state because of its fast growth rate. 



Pinon Pine 

The egg-shaped cone of the pinon, also native to 
extreme western Oklahoma, contains edible nuts 
known as pinon or pine nuts. 
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Outside: gardener spotlight 


"A gardener must not feel sorry for himself, even in winter, and no matter how great the cause." —Henry Mitchell 


Dead or Alive 

Chill shmil. Kevin Raines says gardening opportunities 
are plenty after the first of the year. 


K EVIN RAINES HAS been in the beautification business for thirty years, the past 
nine at Horn Seed in Oklahoma City. “Everything I preach and teach is actual 
experience,” says Raines, “whether I’ve done it or seen it. Most of it I’ve done.” 
Here, Raines tells not-so-green thumbs what winter gardening in Oklahoma 
looks like. — Steffie Corcoran 



Can you give an idea 
what it's like working 
in a retail nursery? We 

think of it almost like an 
emergency room doctor. You 
have to be pretty good in all 
fields and directions. I might 
know more than most but not 
as much as some. I still learn. 
I’ll never say I know it all. I’m 
always picking up stuff here 
and there. 

What's required when 
winterizing a garden? 

You want to be sure you’ve got 
flower beds, trees, and shrubs 
mulched in good. That helps 
protect from the cold, breeze, 
and frost, and it helps keep the 
roots warm and protects them 
from the weather. 


Any favorite types of 
mulch? If you’re going for eye 
appeal, I like cypress mulch. It 
doesn’t blow, it doesn’t float, it 
looks good, and it makes a nice, 
tight, woven-looking mat. Folks 
who have shade gardens with 
acid-loving plants like azaleas 
and rhododendrons should go 
ahead and use pecan hulls and 
pine bark mulch. 

What trees do you recom- 
mend? Definitely the blue atlas 
cedar. It’s probably one of the 
most heat and drought-tolerant 
plants. I also like 
the Chinese pis- 
tache, golden rain 
tree, and some oak 
trees, particularly 
the red oak varieties 
like shumard. 

What's on gardeners' 
February to-do list? In 

February, it’s always a good idea 
to apply your pre-emergents 
in flower beds and through 
your lawn. February is also the 
time when you need to do the 
trimming and pruning of your 
trees, shrubs, and ornamental 
grasses. 


Should you water in win- 
ter? In a lot of ways, it’s actually 
more important to water in the 
winter than it is in the spring and 
summer. When we start getting 
into those periods when we’re stay- 
ing dry, people need to get those 
water hoses out of the garage or 
the sprinkler systems turned back 
on. If we’re going through a spell 
of time where we have not had 
any moisture, things need a good 
drink. The rule of thumb is, it’s 
better to water deeply less often 
than to water a little bit more 
often. You get deeper penetration 
of moisture, and it 
also gives the surface 
a break. 

What are your 
favorite indoor 
plants for win- 
ter? Houseplants or 
tropicals are meant for inside, so 
as long as you know how to take 
care of them, they all are going 
to do equally well. During the 
winter, a lot of people like to 
do poinsettias, amaryllis bulbs, 
hyacinths, paper whites, plants 
that are going to give you more 
color. The Norfolk pine, ficus, and 
schefflera are also popular. 


‘I might know 
more than 
most but not as 
much as some. 
I still learn.’ 

—Kevin Raines 



Should you fertilize trees 
in winter? The watering thing 
is really key to keeping them 
healthy and alive throughout 
the winter. You don’t want to 
fertilize them. They’re dormant. 
It’d be like me trying to give 
a plate of food to somebody 
in a coma. 


Are bulbs appropriate to 
plant in winter? You can 

plant tulips, daffodils, crocus, 
and hyacinth throughout 
November, December, and 
January. By the way, it’s always 
good to add bone meal when 
planting bulbs. 

What's your favorite tool? 

The Corona hand pruner. 


PLANTING TREES IN THE WINTER 


Spring and fall is the best time to plant trees. But probably the best blunt 
statement is, if the ground’s not frozen, you can plant it. I’ve planted 
thousands of things in December, January, and February, and 99.9 percent of 
them turned out great. Just mulch them good and give them a good drink as 
needed, especially during the dry cold spells. —KEVIN RAINES 



What tools should winter 
gardeners keep on hand? 

Definitely a good sharpshooter, 
a hard rake, a leaf rake, a spade, 
and a little cultivator to keep the 
ground cultivated throughout 
the season. 
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Outside: adventure 


Horse Sense 

With the Wolfes as guides, trotting 
through southern Oklahoma is a high- 
stepping winter endeavor. 



B raving the outdoors 

during Oklahoma’s coldest 
months can be a chilling 
thought, but exploring our 
state on horseback in the 
mountains is an opportunity not to let go 
cold this winter. 

“It’s like renting a cowboy and a horse for 
a day,” says Cheri Wolfe of Wolfe Ranch 
Quarter Horses and Arbuckle Trail Rides 
in Sulphur. Mounted atop gentle, sure-footed 
steeds with Cheri or Pete Wolfe at their sides, 
riders journey over the area’s mountains; 
around its springs, streams, and ponds; and 
through the plains that grace the ranches of 
southeastern Oklahoma. 


The Wolfes have guided riders of all ex- 
perience levels on various ranches in south- 
central Oklahoma since 2002 and on their 
new ride around Turner Falls since last fall. 
Everything’s kept flexible for a reason. 

“We don’t have a set schedule,” says Cheri. 
“If people want to stop and take pictures, we 


do, and if they want to trot, lope, and head 
off over the hills, we can do that, too.” 

— Rachel Wright 

Wolfe Ranch Quarter Horses and Arbuckle 
Trail Rides, (580) 622-6326 or arbuckletrail- 
rides.com. 


Wolfe Sense THESE hosts know their stuff. 


meet THE owners: Cheri Wolfe has worked with horses 
her whole life, and Pete Wolfe has traveled this area 
just as long. Riders are in good hands with the duo 
and their horses trained and tamed for trail rides. 
SEE the wildlife: Winter is a great time to see bald 
eagles, wild turkeys, deer, foxes, and raccoons. 


find history: Some rides cross old Indian trails. 

Patient explorers have been known to discover 
relics from old Indian campgrounds and arrowheads 
near Fort Arbuckle. 

pack A bag: Warm clothes and footwear, snacks, and hot 
drinks will keep riders happy on long rides. 



Plains Indians & Pioneer Museum 
Crystal Beach Park 
Boiling Springs State Park 
Alabaster Caverns State Park 
Little Sahara State Park 


WOODWARD 

Chamber of Commerce 


1006 Oklahoma Avenue 
Woodward, OK 73802 
(800) 364-5352 
woodwardchamber.com 
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—WELCOME TO , 

Oklahoma s 
Little Italy! 



Sam just returned from a buying tour! 

We now stock artisan Italian food from 
many small producers throughout Italy. 


We now stock 4 of the top 1 0 
olive oils in the world*. 

*Crldquc4 hi a recent cwie 4unrqy by TTtE 

Exquisite Italian Sausage & Cheese 
Lovera's Famous Pestos 
Pastas, Grains and Sauces 
Italian Food Artisan Gift Baskets 

To order: I -800-854- M 1 7 
or visit wwWpiloveitaHan,com 

2.<xvenW & 

FAMILY GROCERY 
KREBS, OK 
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GREATER SOUTHWEST HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


Outside: landscapes 


"Photography takes an instant out of time, altering life by holding it still ." —Dorothea Lange 




Ardmore in Art 


The Tonville Studio opens a window to the past. 


F JOURNALISM IS the first draft of 
history, then the photography of the 
Fonville Studio is a sketch of Okla- 
homa’s modern landscape. 

Dozens of photographs from the 
Ardmore studios sixty-year span will be on 
display this January and February at the Greater 
Southwest Historical Museum in Ardmore. 
The studio’s portfolio included everything from 

Behind the Lens 

FOR THE FONVILLE STUDIO, HISTORY 
IS AS MUCH MYSTERY AS FACT. 

For an organization that recorded the history 
of others, surprisingly little is known about the 
history of the Fonville Studio itself. Records 
indicate only that Howard Fonville had 
established the Ardmore studio by 1913. peter 
m. fonville, who likely was Howard’s son, was a 
part of the studio operations from 1922 until his 
death in 1972. The studio’s origin and endpoint 
remain something of a mystery. 


formal portraits and landscapes to pictures 
of current events. Whatever their original 
purpose, the Fonville Studio’s photographs 
communicate a sense of how the region felt 
decades ago. 

Panoramic landscapes, some more than four 
feet long, from the Ardmore area make up 
the bulk of the collection. Museum director 
Michael Anderson favors those that show 
change in progress, including one that captures 
the construction of Lake Murray Dam. 

The exhibit also displays less-predictable 
images. “There are a couple that are kind of 
hilly, rocky areas a lot of people outside the 
state might not typify as being Oklahoma,” 
says Anderson. 

Fonville Studio photographers showed 
the state as it was. In the process, they made 
a history all their own. — Cristi Laquer 

Greater Southwest Historical Museum, 35 
Sunset Drive in Ardmore. (580) 226-3857 
or gshm.org. 
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Outside: active 


"One who bathes willingly with cold water doesn't feel the cold." 



This New Years swim gives new meaning to shock and awe. 


oogie 


— Tanzanian proverb 


S OME OPTTO spend the first day of 
the year snuggled in bed reviewing 
resolutions while sipping hot cocoa. 
Not these daring dashers. The 
Tulsa Area Trail & Ultra Runners 
(TATUR) and Tulsa Area Triathletes (TAT) 
challenge Oklahomans of all ages to join them 



for the second annual Polar Bear Plunge and 
first-ever River Run in the Arkansas River at 
2 p.m. New Years Day. 

Scott Ostrem, a TATUR who grew up 
seeing such events in Montana, organizes 
the Polar Bear Plunge. “This isn’t quite 
that cold, but it’s cold,” Ostrem says. No 
doubt: Tulsa’s average January temperature 
is thirty-six degrees. 

TATURs, TATs, and friends dive into the 
frigid waters of the Arkansas River in Tulsa 
to celebrate the New Year. Since they’re in the 
water anyway, Ostrem thought they might as 
well have a little run. 

Yes, a run in the river. This year, Ostrem 
and friends decided to add a 300-meter run 
in the waist-deep waters of the Arkansas 
for those who think a simple plunge into 
body shock isn’t enough. “There are all sorts 
of races in Tulsa. You can find a 5K every 


weekend,” Ostrem says. “I organized this 
as something fun and different for whoever 
wants to do it.” 

But the fun doesn’t end there. There’s 
a swimsuit competition, but not in the 
traditional sense. Whoever wears the crazi- 
est costume wins a cool prize. Last year’s 
costumes were as lightheartedly shocking as 
the freezing water. Some men even surprised 
onlookers by sporting bikinis. “Last year, 
there were some great costumes.” Ostrem 
says. “One person was Baby New Year.” 
— Rachel Wright 

Polar Bear Plunge participants and spectators 
will meet at 2 p. m. New Years Day on the Tulsa 
Crew Club ramp on the west bank of the Arkansas 
River, just north of the Twenty-first Street bridge. 
There is no cost to participate. (918) 582-6525 
or tatok.com or tatur.org. 
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Centennial 

Collectors Series 

NOW AVAILABLE IN AN 
ATTRACTIVE SLIPCASE. 
Get ALL EIGHT ISSUES AND 
THE SLIPCASE FOR JUST 

$39.95 

Order now, quantities 

ARE LIMITED. 
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Call (800) 777'i793 


OR VISIT OKLAHOMATODAY.COM 
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A snap of north wind against the skin, a particular 


silence, and the taste of frost and snowflakes: An 


Oklahoma winter, striking in its simplicity, piques 


V * 

* <P'- •*« - — € *. * w«0L.|«^| ■ 

PHOTOGRAPHY BY KIM BAKER, LARRY D. BROWN, 

LESLIE GREGORY, MICHAEL HARDEMAN, R.E. LINDSEY, 
AND EVAN TAYLOR 
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BEST SEAT IN THE HOUSE 

Ice and snow cover photographer Evan Taylor's 
backyard and lawn furniture in Tulsa. 


EVAN TAYLOR 


LARRY D. BROWN LESLIE GREGORY LARRY D. BROWN 


Outside 
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Dust to Love 





Oklahoma farmers and ranchers stay 
true to their roots on centennial farms, 
parcels of land that grow not only 
grain but good genes. 

By Linda Allen | Photography by John Jernigan 

B OOM AND BUST, drought, dust storms, tornadoes, floods, primi- 
tive living conditions in dugouts and soddies — all are chapters from 
the hardscrabble history of Oklahoma agriculture, each providing 
enough adventure for several lifetimes. Oklahoma centennial farmers 
and ranchers’ very existence reflects the stories of those events as these 
modern-day pioneers continue to make a living on the land their 
ancestors homesteaded early in Oklahoma’s history. 

These enterprising Oklahomans’ decision to operate centennial farms and ranches 
as their livelihoods has helped establish Oklahoma’s strong agricultural economy. 
One in six Oklahoma jobs is in agriculture, a sector that contributes more than $7 
billion annually to the state’s economy and ranks the state third in the nation in wheat 
production and fifth in beef production. 

The Oklahoma Historical Society and Department of Agriculture recognize these 
longtime landowners through the Oklahoma Centennial Farm and Ranch Program, 
started in 1989 by Governor Henry Bellmon as part of the centennial celebration of 
the Land Run of 1 889. Many centennial farms and ranches were claimed during this 
run and five later land openings that brought Indian Territory to public settlement 
from 1889 to 1895. 

To qualify, a property must have been occupied by the same family for at least one 
hundred years and be a working farm or ranch of at least forty acres. Furthermore, 
it must earn a minimum of $1,000 in annual sales and be operated or managed by 
a member of the settling family. Oklahoma boasts 1,206 registered centennial farms 
and ranches, with most located west of Interstate 35. 

One centennial farm is my own family farm, the Liebhart-Traylor-Watson Centen- 
nial Farm near Drummond in Garfield County. My great-grandfather Harry Liebhart 
participated in the Cherokee Strip Run on September 16, 1893. With approximately 
40,000 homesteads available to an estimated 100,000 to 150,000 hungry land grab- 
bers, luck played a major role in his scramble for a new home. 

Harry was one of the lucky ones. An adventurer from Kansas, he came on 
horseback to seek fortune in a new land. He left behind his fiancee, Norma Cox, 
a nineteen-year-old deemed too young to make the run. He promised to return 
when he had the land, a place where they could start their new life together. 

After two years of hard work on his claim, Harry returned to Kansas for Norma. She 
brought all of her possessions in a hope chest, a camelback trunk that now holds family 
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Oklahoma’s first registered 
centennial farm was the Hitch 
Ranch in the Panhandle. Today, 
more than eight hundred farms 
are registered, including the 
Ringer Farm near Edmond. 
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In addition to black Angus cattle, 
chickens, pot-bellied pigs, donkeys, and 
llamas are residents of the Ringer’s farm. 


mementos in my Stillwater home. 

Harry and Norma Liebhart married in 
Hennessey in 1895 and lived in a soddy 
during the early years. Harry raised wheat 
and cattle until 1928, when the farm passed 
to his daughter Mabel Traylor and her 
husband, Ed, who continued the wheat 
and grazing operations. 

The land had a sacred connection to Ma- 
bel, my grandmother. One of her favorite 
pastimes was driving out to check on the 
wheat crop. As she gazed over the land — and 
the family’s potential income — she often 
told her children and grandchildren that she 
wanted the land to stay in the family. 

“Never sell the land,” she would say. 
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“Take care of the land, and the land will 
take care of you.” 

My mother, Mary Alice Watson, continues 
to honor her request and manages the wheat 
and pastureland operations. The homestead 
traces our family tree in its name, the land 
changing owners in three generations from 
Harry Liebhart to his daughter Mabel Traylor 
and then to her daughter and my mother, 
Mary Alice Watson. 

T HE RINGER FARM was acquired 
from settlers who decided pioneer 
life wasn’t for them. Located west of 
Edmond, the rustic red barn, granary, shed, 
and farm equipment identify it as a working 


farm and ranch amid the outgrowing sprawl 
of brick homes. 

The original settler of the Ringer homestead, 
Jesse Stith Ringer, came to Oklahoma Territory 
in 1 89 1 at the invitation of a friend who had 
claimed his land when the territory opened in 
April 1889. He knew of land available near 
his homestead, so he introduced Jesse to the 
owner. A deal was made for $2,000. 

It was a bargain, one the Ringer family 
still values 117 years later. Deer Creek runs 
through the property, and its rich bottomland 
is ideal for running cattle and growing wheat, 
hay, and alfalfa. 

From all accounts, Jesse and his wife, Susie, 
enjoyed their life on the Oklahoma prairie 


and soon invited Susie s parents and siblings 
to join them. Family ties held them together 
during the early years of homesteading. 

When Susie died in 1 893, her sister, Mertie, 
moved in to help Jesse care for his two young 
daughters. He later married Isa, another of 
Susie s sisters, and together they had two sons. 
Jesse made a career buying and selling land 
and cattle and served as mayor of Edmond 
from 1903 to 1906. 

Strong family ties still hold the Ringer 
family together. Three generations of them 
now live and work on the original homestead: 
Kenneth and Sharon Kaye Ringer; their 
daughter, Susan Ringer Slane; her husband, 
David; and their sons, Dillon and Seth. 
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This Land Is Their Land 

THE CENTENNIAL FARM AND RANCH 
PROGRAM IS ONLY AS STRONG AS THE 
PEOPLE WHO WORK PROPERTIES THAT HAVE 
BEEN IN THEIR FAMILIES FOR GENERATIONS. 

The name CENTENNIAL FARM AND RANCH is 

misleading. This program is about people — 
strong, hard-working Oklahoma families who 
cultivated and maintained the lands that 
comprise our state. 

“We want people to have pride in their roots 
and what their families have accomplished,” says 
Glen Roberson, coordinator of the Centennial 
Farm and Ranch Program with the Oklahoma 
Historical Society. 

As a part of the application process, 
Roberson requests, but does not require, that 
families send in a written history of their farms 
along with photographs that document its past. 
Roberson estimates that some seventy percent 
of applicants comply, transcribing stories of 
happiness, famine, fortitude, and sheer Okie 
pluck for future generations. 

In such an unpredictable profession as 
agriculture, it’s easy to understand why. 
“Hanging on to a property for 1 00 years is 
a feat, with recessions, depressions, world 
wars, and drought,” says Roberson. “That 
these families have endured and persevered 
is amazing.” 

The Centennial Farm and Ranch program is 
a way to continue a hundred-year legacy and 
make the red-dirt history of Oklahoma’s past 
available to historians and writers. 

“I tell these families, ‘As long as there is a 
state of Oklahoma, the story of your family will 
be here,”’ says Roberson. “There’s a kind of 
immortality to it.” 

— VALLERY BROWN 



Okra, potatoes, onions, 
and peters are a few 
of the vegetables the 
Ringers |row in their 
family glrden. 
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Together they produce wheat, hay, alfalfa, 
and Black Angus cattle, much like Jesse did. 
Susan and David enjoy giving their sons the 
experience of living close to the land that 
has sustained the family for more than a 
century and the opportunity to spend time 
with their grandparents. 

“We know how hard they worked to farm 
and ranch, so that makes our farm even 
more special to us,” says Susan. 

Kenneth Ringer, third-generation farmer 
and rancher in the Ringer family and grand- 
father to Dillon and Seth, intends to keep 
the farm in the family as long as possible. 

“Its a piece of history,” he says. “The way 
the city is encroaching, it may not be here 
forever. My granddad and dad were here. 
We like farming, and it’s a good life, as long 
as we can eat. We’d like our grandsons to 
keep the land, but twenty or thirty years 
from now, it may not be practical.” 

The Ringers work to preserve the history 
of the original homestead. A family album 
of handwritten letters, photos, and clippings 
documents their history. A granary, barn, 
shed, and windmill survive. 

“We intend to restore the barn before 
nature and the weather get to it,” says 
Kenneth. “We’ve used wood from the 
other barn to make coffee tables for each 
daughter. There’s writing on the barn wood 
dated 1908 with the names of people who 
worked on it.” 

RESERVING THE LEGACY of their 
family’s history with the land is one of 
the reasons Otto N. Barby’s descen- 
dants continue to ranch on the Bar-B Ranch, 
a centennial ranch located near Knowles in 
far western Oklahoma. Otto’s descendants, 


the Barby and Hilton families, continue to 
live his dream and vision. 

Otto Barby came to No Man’s Land from 
St. Louis as a thirteen-year-old in 1 880, eager 
to chase his dream of raising cattle. 

“All he ever wanted to do was cowboy,’ 
says great-granddaughter Debbie Hilton, 
who manages the books and records of the 
Bar-B Ranch and lives with her husband, 
Jim, in the original house Otto built in 1 896. 
Otto started with nothing and worked at 
different cow camps, moving from place 
to place until he was able to purchase 160 
acres in 1896. The ranch now covers about 
50,000 acres. 

The terrain was as rugged as Otto Barby. It 
was a perfect match. His nine children and 
cattle adapted well to the wide-open space. 
The ranch he started with seventy-five steers 
now has quarter horses, Stocker cattle, and 
a farming operation worked jointly by the 
Barbys and Hiltons. 

C ENTENNIAL FARMS AND ranches 
have weathered boom and bust 
times, and the Great Depression 
and Dust Bowl tested the willpower of 
farmers and ranchers to prove survival 
of the fittest, or, in many cases, of the 
most stubborn. 

The double hits of the Depression and 
the Dust Bowl took a heavy toll on Okla- 
homa land and settlers. What hopes the 
Great Depression did not ruin for farmers 
and ranchers, the Dust Bowl blew away, 
in the process chasing more than a hun- 
dred thousand people out of Oklahoma 
by 1938. 

Those were tough times for tough people. 
For the Traylors, Ringers, and Barbys, 


determined to hang on to all they had 
worked for, leaving was not an option. 

My mother, Mary Alice Watson, experi- 
enced the Depression and the Dust Bowl as a 
child and remembers what she calls “making 
do or doing without” as a way of life. 

“We stayed when so many others left,” 
she says. “It seemed like we worked all the 
time just to make ends meet.” 

From ruin to recovery, families who survived 
these dual disasters resurrected and reestab- 
lished the agricultural assets of Oklahoma. 
In Oklahoma agriculture, sticking out the 
worst of times while always looking forward 
to the best of times slowly paid off. Our ties 
to the land are much like marriage vows: for 
richer or poorer, better or worse. 

“A love of the land, self-sufficiency, 
back to nature,” says Susan Ringer Slane, 
are reasons her family continues to farm 
and ranch. “It’s also a rare opportunity to 
maintain traditional family values.” 
Debbie Hilton of the Bar-B Ranch agrees. 
“It’s a hard way to make a living. You have 
to love it. We held on to the land for our 
sons, Britt and Dillon, if they chose to 
come back. And they did.” 

Like their parents and grandparents before 
them, a new generation of Oklahoma’s cen- 
tennial farmers and ranchers are connected 
to the land. It’s in their history, character, 
perhaps even their DNA. 

Such a symbiotic partnership with the 
land — and the blood, sweat, and tears put 
into it — proves the strength of not only 
family ties but terrestrial ones. This mutual 
respect between landowner and land that 
began more than a century ago continues 
to forge a powerful connection that ensures 
able stewardship for years to come. 
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Oklahoma Events 



February 8 , 9 , & 10, 2008 

Expo Square - Central Park Hall 
4145 E. 21st Street 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Sixty-Five Artists 

i Hands-On Activities 


Juried Art Show 
Workshops 
Dancing 
Student Awards 


For more information, 
call (918) 838-3875 
www.tulsaindianartfest.com 
or, www.nimi.us 






Saturday , February 16, 2008 

Prather Brown Center t 211$. 1 3th $L 


v Fresh Gutf Coast Oysters (fried or raw) 
^ni L served f fom 4:30 P m - 7 p m. 
■ Show from 11 a.m. - 7 p.m. 
^Purcnasefadvonce tickets from the Frederick 
^Ct^mbenof Commerce, (530) 335-2126. 

For more information i, 
^ t^visit www.frederickokchamher.org 




Pony & Miniature Horse Sale • Hands-on Clinics 
Western Ranch Horse Stakes & Sale • Western Trade Show 
Western Collectables & Memorabilia Auction 


February 7 - 10, 2008 

8am to 10pm daily 

Stephens County Fair & Expo Center 

Duncan, OK 


COM 


For more info: 
(405) 226-0630 

OKHORSEFAIR.C 
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Calendar 


"One kind word can warm three winter months." — Japanese Proverb 


Events Guide 

Statewide Activities and Happenings 


234 

p,a ces to Go & 

Things to Do 


By Vallery Brown 


Ardmore 

Miss Teen, Miss and Mrs. Oklahoma Beauty 
Pageants Feb 9, Ardmore Convention Center. (91 8) 
350-0190 

Anything Goes Feb 21-24, 28-29, Charles B. Goddard 
Center. (580) 223-638 7 

Bartlesville 

Bartlesville Community Center 300 SE Adams. Jan 1 9, 
Heroes, Monsters, and Madmen. Feb 10, Kaleidoscope 
Concert. Feb 15, Missoula Children’s Theatre. Feb 23, 
The Producers. Feb 23, Spring Fashion & Bridal Fair. 
(918) 337-2787 

Price Tower Arts Center 51 0 S Dewey. Jan 1 -1 3, 

Oklahoma Moderne: The Art & Design of Olinka Hrdy. 
Feb 8-29, Hollyhock House and Olive Hill: Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Edmund Teske. (91 8) 336-4949 

Last of the Red Hot Lovers Feb 9,14-1 7, Theatre 
Bartlesville. (918) 336-1900 

Claremore 

Claremore Expo Center 400 Veterans Parkway. Jan 
11-12, Green Country Classic Ranch Rodeo & Trade 
Show. Feb 7-10, Green Country Fishing, Hunting & 
Tackle Show. (918) 283-8200 

Duncan 

Simmons Center 800 Chisholm Trail. Jan 11-13, Trail 
Dance Film Festival. Jan 22, Alvin Ailey II. Feb 9, 

Janiva Magness. (580) 252-2900 

Stephens County Fair & Expo Center 2002 S 1 3th. Jan 
5, Marlow Lion’s Bull Bash. Feb 7-10, Oklahoma Horse 
Fair. (580) 255-3231 

Evening of Shorts Feb 1 -9, Marlow Opera House. (580) 
252-8331 

Edmond 

Judd Theater 2501 E Memorial. Feb 1 5-1 6, 22-23, A 
Fantasy by Karel Capek. (405) 425-5540 

UCO Jazz Lab 1 00 E 5th. Jan 3, Mitch Bell. Jan 5, 

Smilin’ Vic. Jan 1 1 , Miss Brown to You. Jan 1 2, Otis 
Watkins. Jan 1 7, Cami Stenson, Jan 1 8, A.J. And 
Why Not? Jan 19, Michael Summers. Jan 25, Brian 
Gorrell. Jan 26, Chris Henson. Feb 4, UCO Student 
Jazz Ensemble Concert. Feb 14-16, 21-23, Pure 
Imagination: The Music of Anthony Newley & Leslie 


Bricusse. (405) 359-7989 

UCO Mitchell Hall Theater University & Main. Jan 26, A 
Night of Magic With Rob Lake. Feb 3, Chamber Music 
Concert. Feb 1 4-1 7, Don’t Dress for Dinner. Feb 1 9, 
Movin’ Out. Feb 28-29, La Pericole. (405) 974-3375 
Eagle Watch Jan 4-6, Arcadia Lake. (405) 216-7470 
Music at Melton Jan 28, Melton Gallery. (405) 

974-3774 

Brown Bag Concert Feb 6, UCO Nigh University Center. 
(405) 974-3774 

Enid 

Gaslight Theatre 221 N Independence. Feb 
15-16, 22-23, Farnsdale Avenue Housing Estate 
Townswomen’s Guild Dramatic Society Murder 
Mystery. Feb 29, Twelfth Night. (580) 234-2307 
KNID Agrifest Jan 11-12, Chisholm Trail Expo Center. 
(580) 237-1390 

Northwest District Junior Livestock Show Feb 27-29, 
Chisholm Trail Expo Center. (580) 237-2494 

Guthrie 

Lazy E Arena 9600 Lazy E. Feb 1 -3, Sooner Nationals 
BMX. (405) 282-7433 

Send Me No Flowers Feb 1-29, Pollard Theatre. (405) 
282-2800 

Hulbert 

Three Forks Nature Center 1 9461 Park 80. Jan 12,19, 
Eagle Tour. Feb 23, Antler Drive. (91 8) 772-21 08 
Western Hills Guest Ranch 8 Miles E of Wagoner on 
S.H. 51. Jan 16-20, Bluegrass Festival. Feb 20-24, 
State Fiddlers’ Association Festival. (918) 772-2545 

Jenks 

Oklahoma Aquarium 300 Aquarium. Jan 21 , Scout 
Day. Jan 24, Homeschool Day. Jan 29, Teacher 
Appreciation and Open House. Feb 9, Mardi Gras Gala. 
(918) 296-3474 

Midwest City 

Sooner Acoustic Music Bluegrass Jam Jan 4, 1 1 , 1 8, 

25, Feb 1, 8, 15, 22, Sooner Acoustic Music. (405) 
736-9200 

Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Prayer Breakfast Jan 21 , 

Reed Conference Center. (405) 739-8232 


Bus Stop Feb 1 4-1 6, 21 -24, Rose State College. (405) 
733-7380 

Muskogee 

Muskogee Civic Center 425 Boston. Jan 21 , Martin 
Luther King Soul Food Cook-off. Feb 14, Historical 
Black Town Tour. (888) 687-6137 
The Miracle Worker Feb 15-23, Muskogee Little 
Theatre. (918) 683-5332 

Bedouin Flying Fez Wine Tasting Festival Feb 23, 

Bedouin Shriners. (918) 348-0376 

Norman 

Mainsite Contemporary Art Gallery 1 22 E Main. Jan 
1-25, Emergent Artists 2007 Exhibition. Feb 1-29, J. 
Michelle Martin-Coyne and Jeff Dodd. (405) 292-8095 


OETA Program Notes 


JANUARY 

8: The Payoff, 9 p.m. 

This episode o/Stateline examines the gaming 
industry boom in Oklahoma. 

13-February 10: The Complete Jane Austen, 

8 p.m. 

The authors life and stories are brought 
to film in this Sunday night Masterpiece 
Theatre series. 

15: Gallery, 9 p.m. 

Viewers are introduced to an Oklahoma 
artist who makes miniature wagons and a 
fisherman who sings opera. 

FEBRUARY 

4: A Conversation With..., 8 p.m. 

Dick Pryor interviews Oklahoma’s 
always charismatic former governor, 

George Nigh. 

6, 13: African American Lives 2, 8 p.m. 

Harvard scholar Henry Louis Gates 
Jr. guides several African Americans, 
including Maya Angelou and 
Morgan Freeman, in a quest to trace 
their ancestry to Africa. 
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"When you are right, you cannot be too radical; when you are wrong, you cannot be too conservative." 

—Martin Luther King Jr. 


January Start 



Its time for some 
serious winter sports. 
The Oklahoma City 
Blazers play Colorado’s 
Rocky Mountain Rage 
at the Ford Center in 
Oklahoma City at 
6:05 p.m. 


13 

Catch the final day of 
the Trail Dance Film 
Festival at the Jack A 
Maurer Conven- 
tion Center and the 
Chisholm Trail Heritage 
Center in Duncan. 
10:30 a.m. 


20 

Its never too early to 
think green. Find more 
than 400 exhibits to 
inspire projects for your 
home at the Oklahoma 
City Home & Garden 
Show at State Fair Park. 
1 1 a.m. 


27 ^ 

Dancers will be 
grooving at the Young 
Choreographers’ 
Showcase at the Reyn- 
olds Performing 
Arts Center at OU 
in Norman. 3 p.m. 


▲ 7 

Alfredo Zalce: El 
Grafico Popular show- 
cases forty pieces of the 
Mexican artist’s work at 
the Gilcrease Museum 
in Tulsa. 10 a.m. to 5 
p.m. Through Febru- 
ary 24. 


Oklahoma buffalo 
meat makes burgers 
a little less sinful this 
New Year and all year 
long. Norman’s Native 
Roots Market sells the 
lean alternative to beef. 
nativerootsmarket.com. 

8 ▼ 

Straight up from the 
Land Down Under, the 
melodies of The Ten 
Tenors will be music 
to the ears at the Tulsa 
Performing Ats Center. 
7:30 p.m. 


14 

Spend some of that 
newfound Christmas 
cash at Red Rendezvous 
in downtown Edmond. 
Packed with jewelry 
and sparkly trinkets, it’s 
the perfect place for a 
pick-me-up. 


2 ▼ 

If winter is leaving your 
skin cracked and dry, 
try Magic Oil by Salt 
Soothers, an Edmond 
product that’s bring- 
ing silky back. $10. 
saltsoothers.com. 



21 

Sweet potatoes for all. 
Celebrate diversity and 
deliciousness with the 
third annual Martin 
Luther King Soul 
Food Cook-off at the 
Muskogee Civic Center. 
5 p.m. 



22 

Bundle up for Polar 
Bear Days at the Tulsa 
Zoo for half-price ad- 
mission during January 
and February when the 
actual or forecasted tem- 
perature is 32 degrees or 
below. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


29 

The Oklahoma 
Aquarium in Jenks 
offers two-for-one 
admission Tuesdays in 
January. The family will 
enjoy watching the bull 
shark and sea horses 
play. 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


16 

Jam at the ' 

Festival in Hulbert. 
Gospel and traditional 
bluegrass jam sessions 
take place at the Western 
Hills Guest Ranch. 
Through January 20. 


By Rachel Wright 


23 ^ 

The work of Kiowa 
painter and dancer Jack 
Hokeah is on display at 

Jack Hokeah and the 
Art of the Kiowa Five 

at the Jacobson House 
in Norman. Through 
March 30. 


Fight breast cancer, 
show off Okies, and 
keep track of your days 
in 2008. The Men of 
Oklahoma Calendar 
is ready for a wall 
near you. $10. (405) 
329-6455. 


Enjoy an intimate cafe 
setting, a warm cup of 
tea, delicious casseroles, 
and award-winning des- 
serts like Chocolate Sass 
Brownies at Fancy That 
in downtown Norman, 
fancythat.us. 


10 

Sewing machines will 
be given away at the 
Oklahoma City Winter 
Quilt Show at the 
Cox Business Services 
Convention Center. 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through 
January 12. 


w 

A 

d 


Stonehorse Cafe in Tul- 
sa’s Utica Square serves 
bottomless mimosas for 
$10 on Saturdays. Try 
a glass with a breakfast 
of asparagus and crab 
quiche or eggs Benedict. 
1 1 a.m. 


17 

Cowboys and cowgirls 
compete for World 
Championship tides 
at the International 
Finals Rodeo at State 
Fair Park in Oklahoma 
City. 7:30 p.m. Through 
January 19. 


30 

Blues musician Otis 
Watkins will perform 
at the Biting Sow in 
Bricktown in Oklahoma 
City every Wednesday 
and Sunday around 
9:30 p.m. Through 
April 4. 


31 ► 

Ada author LeAnne 
Howe’s novel, Miko 
Kings: An Indian Base- 
ball Story, uncovers the 
1 907 story of an Indian 
baseball team and its po- 
litical struggles. $ 1 1 .95. 
aundute.com. 
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12 

Crews from fifteen 
Oklahoma ranches will 
compete for awards at 

the Green Country 
Classic Ranch Rodeo 
& Trade Show at 

Claremore’s Expo Cen- 
ter. 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


▲ 18 

Anatomy is cool. Our 
Body; The Universe 
Within is an exhibit at 
Science Museum Okla- 
homa featuring human 
bodies and organs. 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through 
May 1 1 . 



25 

Comedian George 
Carlin has been provok- 
ing laughter with his 
controversial humor for 
decades. He performs 
at the Tulsa Performing 
Ats Center tonight. 

8 p.m. 


19 

Rock out to America’s 
best-selling solo artist 
of all time, Garth 
Brooks. His three-disc 
set, The Ultimate Hits 
features music videos 
and hit tunes. $12.99. 
planetgarth.com. 


26 

Some hot ’n spicy chili 
will warm those bones. 
More than 20 cooks 
will compete in the 

Friends of the Library 
Chili Cook-off at the 

Hennessey High School 
cafeteria. 5:30 p.m. 
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OIL AND BOOK, CHRISTOPHER LEE; DANCER, JOHN MCCORMACK 


Central Oklahoma's Frontier Country 




adventure 

for all ages 


of OklaJn 


A/V Support ... 

Just Plug in 
par Conference 
and Play 
aftenhours! 


r 

if jp M| 

2401 Ch^i|itauquaAve. 
Norman/bK 
405.325.4712 f §/ 
www.snomnh.ou.edu 
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waterflo nvenhon TTVrsj tfl 

I visits tiJi water, orgfl 
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Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural H^tory 



• ** 


AT the: plaza 


Lyric's Inaugural Season 

at the newly renovated Plaza Theater 
(located in the historic Plaza District on 
NW 1 6th Street, OKC) 


February 15- March 2, 2008 


Lyric's first ever non-musical comedy, 
starring Jonathan Beck Reed & David Coffee! 
Get ready for a night of side-splitting entertainment 
straight from Tuna, Texas! 

TICKETS: (405) 524-9312 

www.lyrictheatreokc.com 




Oklahoma GardemtTqTS'chool 






March 1,2008 


age Center, Oklahoma Ci 


Gardening experts from across 


the state will share their favorite 


tips and best bets to create 


fabulous Oklahoma gardens. 


Presented by the 

Myriad Gardens Foundation 
Call (405)297-3995 
to register today! 

BOTANIC 7 AI 

Cornel of Refio ft Robinson - (405) 207-3595 - Ww.myibd[|did?rii,CDn1 f iARDLNSil 


Cenlrol Oklahoma $ 



ONTIER 

UNTRY 


Stake Your Claim! 

800-FUN-OKLA 
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VWVW.OKTOURISM.COM 


WWW.TRAVELOK.COM 






Calendar 


"If there ever comes a day when we can't be together, keep me in your heart; I'll stay there forever." 

— Winnie the Pooh 


February Heart 


By Cristi Laquer 



The results of the 
Centennial Quilt 
Challenge Contest and 
Exhibit are on display 
at the Pioneer Woman 
Museum in Ponca City. 
9 a.m. Through Febru- 
ary 24. 


10 

Need a cowgirl gift? 
Meanwhile. . .Back 
at the Ranch makes 
True Cowgirl 
Purses with any design 
in tooled leather. They 
start at around $300. 
(918) 322-9808. 


An Oklahoma educa- 
tion costs nothing today. 
Get free admission to 
the Smithsonian-affiliat- 
ed Oklahoma History 
Center in Oklahoma 
City. 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


5 ▲ 

The Crooked Little 
House is nuts. The 
Adair shop sells peanut 
brittle for $7 per pound, 
among other nutty 
products like almonds 
and pecans, thecrook- 
edlittlehouse.com. 



17 

What’s better than 
a chili dog? A Chili 
Bike! Join Stillwater’s 
ride to benefit the Lake 
McMurtry trail system. 
Participants will be 
treated to a hot chili 
lunch. 9 a.m. 


w 



12 

Find out whether oil 
or catde is worth 
more when 
hockey’s Tulsa Oilers 
1 take on the Texas 
Brahmas at the Oilers 
Ice Center. 7:05 p.m. 


18 


It takes the right tools 
to follow your dreams. 
Dream catchers at 
Simply Southwest in 
downtown Edmond 
will help weed out those 
nightmares. Most are 
$13 to $32. 


◄ 25 

Make tracks to see the 
cast of the most com- 
plete dinosaur skeleton 
ever excavated in a new 
wing of the Museum of 
the Red River in Idabel. 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m.. 


19 

Lavender comes in 
all shapes and sizes 
at Country Cottage 
Primitives in Shawnee. 
Pick your own or snap 
up some culinary laven- 
dar recipes, countrycot- 
tagelavender.com. 


26 

Native American fine 
arts and handmade 
crafts make the Gallery 
of Art at Anadarko well 
worth the stop. Original 
miniature paintings start 
at $50. anadarkogallery. 


Here comes the sun. 
Multicolored Osage rib- 
bon work adorns ornate 
jackets and blankets 
made at Buffalo Sun in 
Miami. Jackets are made 
to order for $500. (918) 
542-8870. 


13 

Home in on the World 
ofWings Pigeon 
Center in Oklahoma 
City. Historic exhibits 
and an education center 
give a bird’s-eye view of 
feathered history. 8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m. 


20 

Frank Lloyd Wright’s 
Hollyhock House and 
Olive Hill were never 
built, but his sketches 
are at the Price Tower 
Arts Center in Bartles- 
ville. 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
Through March 30. 


27 ^ 

Say “Bonjour” to the past 
at Paris 1900, an exhibit 
of French commercial 
art and art nouveau at 
the Oklahoma City 
Museum of Art. 10 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through 
March 2. 


All things equine 
come together at the 
Oklahoma Horse Fair 
in Duncan, a four-day 
extravaganza at Stephens 
County Fair & Expo 
Center. 8 a.m. Through 
February 10. 


Have a ball with 
dolls at Hominy’s 
Antique Doll 
Exhibit at the 
I Fred Drum- 
mond Home. 9 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Through 
February 29. 


Love’s got everything to 
do with An Affair of the 
Heart, the twice-yearly 
craft spectacular at Okla- 
homa City’s State Fair 
Park. 9 a.m. Through 
February 10. 


▼ 2 

Vian hosts a day that’s 
for the birds. A Loon 
Watch atTenkiller State 
Park in the afternoon 
complements a leisurely 
lunch in town. 2 p.m. 
Saturdays through 
February 23. 


14 

In a fine mess this 
Valentine’s Day? Let 
Oklahoma City’s Floral 
and Hardy get you out 
of it. Two dozen roses 
are a holiday classic for 
around $160. floraland- 
hardy.net. 




16 

The name has said it all 
for more than 50 years: 
the Frederick Fantastic 
Oyster Fry and Craft 
Show, where fried and 
raw gulf oysters draw 
hundreds of guests. 

1 1 a.m. 


21 

Fiddle me this. Hulbert’s 
Western Hills Guest 
Ranch hosts a Fiddlers 
Festival featuring 
traditional bluegrass, 
gospel, and rockin’ jam 
sessions. 9 a.m. Through 
February 24. 


22 

Southern Strangers, 
Saltgrass, and more 
bands will warm the 
winter air at the Sanders 
& Lake Murray Resort 
Fabulous February 
Bluegrass Festival in 
Ardmore. 7 p.m. 



29 

Pretty fly for a fisher- 
man. Get fly fishing 
guide services and 
lessons at Beavers Bend 
Fly Shop near Broken 
Bow. $125 for a half-day 
lesson, beaversbendfly- 


23 

Take an exotic flight of 
fancy at the Bedouin 
Flying Fez Wine Tast- 
ing Festival at the Bed- 
ouin Shrine Temple in 
Muskogee. In addition 
to wine, Italian food will 
be served. 1 1 a.m. 
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PEANUT BRITTLE, CHRISTOPHER LEE; LOON, USFWS; DINOSAUR, BLAKE COURTNEY; FLY SHOP, DAVID GOODSPEED 


Grand Lake O' the Cherokees 



UWi/ 


Historic Route 66 Ribbon Rood 
★ Historic Coleman Theatre ★ Casino & Concerts 
★ Nine Indian Tribes ★ Dobson Museum 
* Oklahoma's Largest Municipal Pool 

★ Twin Bridges State Park ★ Bowling & Movie Theatre 
*■ Oklahoma 8-Man Football Alt Star Game 

it NGA Hooters Pro Golf Tour ★ Heart of America Rodeo 
Bp , jjf ★ Route 66 Vintage Iron Motorcycle Museum 


Miami Convention & Visitors Bureau 
P.0, Box 760 ■ 111 N. Main • Miami, OK 


Come to play...plan to stay 


7RA ELOK COM 

Visit GrandLakeFun.com or call 1(866) LUV-GRAND to plan /our vacation today! 


Pome to Play. . . Plan to Stay ! 

866- LUV-GRAND 
www.grandlakefun.com 
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Fred Jones Jr. Museum of Art 555 Elm. Jan 1 -6, 

Out of Oklahoma: Contemporary Artists From 
Ruscha to Andoe. Jan 1 -6, Reflections: Historic and 
Contemporary Works by the Martinez and Gonzales 
Families. (405) 325-4938 

Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of Natural History 

2401 Chautauqua. Jan 1-21, Collecting Oklahoma: 
An Oklahoma Centennial Exhibition. Feb 2, Adult 
Workshop: Winter Botany. Feb 24, What on Earth! 
Science Exploration and I.D. Day. (405) 325-4712 
Sooner Theatre 1 01 E Main. Jan 1 9, An Evening With 
Jeff Daniels. Feb 29, Lucky Stiff. (405) 321-9600 
Jack Hokeah and the Art of the Kiowa Five Jan 
20-Feb 29, Jacobson House Native Art Center. (405) 
366-1667 


Oklahoma City 

Carpenter Square Theatre 400 W Sheridan. Jan 1 1 -Feb 
2, Rabbit Hole. Feb 1 5-29, The Dead Guy. (405) 
232-6500 

Civic Center Music Hall 201 N Walker. Jan 1 3, Aria 
Ready for an OPERAtunity? Jan 1 8-1 9, Pink Martini. Jan 
22-27, The Ten Tenors. Feb 1 5-1 7, Zorro. Feb 22-23, 
Art Garfunkel. (405) 297-2264 
Ford Center 1 Myriad Gardens. Jan 5-Feb 1 2, OKC 
Blazers. Jan 1 0, AVP Volleyball 2008 Tour. Jan 27, 
Doodlebops LIVE! Feb 22-23, Monster Jam. (405) 
602-8700 

National Cowboy & Western Heritage Museum 1 700 

NE 63rd. Jan 1 -6, Samuel Colt: Arms, Art, and Invention. 
(405) 478-2250 


Oklahoma City Museum of Art 41 5 Couch. Jan 1 -Feb 29, 
Oklahoma Artists: Leaving a Mark. Jan 1 - Feb 29, Paris 
1 900. Jan 26, Super Saturday for Families. Feb 1 -29, 
Oscar Tune-Up. (405) 236-3100 
Oklahoma City University 2501 N Blackwelder. Jan 20, 
The Discreet Charm of the Bourgeoisie. Feb 3, Schizo. 
Feb 17, Buffalo Boy. (405) 208-5472 
State Fair Park 1-44 & NW 1 0th. Jan 1 7-1 9, International 
Finals Rodeo. Jan 25-27, Oklahoma City Boat Show. Feb 
8-1 0, An Affair of the Heart. (405) 948-6704 
Downtown in December Jan 1 , Downtown. (405) 
235-3500 

Winter Quilt Show Jan 1 0-1 2, Cox Business Services 
Convention Center. (405) 602-8700 
Forever Plaid Jan 17-Feb 10, Jewel Box Theatre. (405) 
521-1786 

Cafe City Arts Jan 25, City Arts Center. (405) 951 -0000 

Vietnamese New Year Festival Jan 26, El Palacio 
Auditorium. (405) 818-0881 

Scarlet’s Mid-Winter Renaissance Festival & Pirate 

Ball Jan 26-27, Farmers Market Event Center. (405) 
476-1718 

The Secret Garden Feb 8-24, Poteet Theatre. (405) 
609-1023 

WinterTales Storytelling Festival Feb 1 5-1 7, Stage 
Center. (405) 270-4848 

Gridiron 2008 Feb 20, 22-23, Stage Center. (405) 
745-2612 

Hot Club of San Francisco Gypsy Jazz Performance 

Feb 26, Oklahoma City Community College. (405) 
682-7579 

Ponca City 

Contemporary Farm Women from the Mid-America Art 
Alliance Jan 1 -1 9, ArtsPlace Ponca City. (580) 762-1 930 
Aviation Booster Club’s Fly-in Breakfast Jan 5, Feb 2, 

Ponca City Airport. (580) 767-0470 
Almighty Bob Jan 24-27, Ponca Playhouse. (580) 765-5360 

Shawnee 

Heart of Oklahoma Exposition Center 1 700 W 

Independence. Jan 26-27, Alpaca Breeders Show. Feb 1 , 
Textbook Caravan. (405) 275-7020 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum of Art 1 900 W MacArthur. Jan 
1 -Feb 3, Pentimiento. Feb 22-29, Draughtsment: Selected 
Prints of James McNeill Whistler and Sir Francis Seymour 
Haden. (405) 878-5300 

Laffing Room Only Feb 8-1 0, 1 4-1 6, Shawnee Little Theatre. 
(405) 275-2805 

Stillwater 

Arts Reception Jan 4, Feb 1 , Multi Arts Center. (405) 
533-8539 

Helen O’Leary Feb 6-29, Gardiner Art Gallery. (405) 
744-6016 

Arsenic and Old Lace Feb 7-1 0, 1 4-1 7, Town and Gown 
Theatre. (405) 372-91 22 



Play Ball 


A VOLLEYBALL TOUR BRINGS THE BEACH TO OKLAHOMA CITY. 


Temperatures fit for the beach are ringing in 
the New Year at the first-ever avp hot winter 
nights TOUR. The event, which kicks off in 
Oklahoma City at the Ford Center on January 
10 and concludes in Las Vegas on February 23, 
promises sizzling volleyball action regardless of 
the thermometer reading. 

The three-hour, round-robin indoor 
tournaments will provide winter relief in snow- 
prone cities in the Midwest and Northeast. 

At each site, professional volleyballers will 
compete against each other to determine 
the top individual players of each gender. 


Tour sponsors, the Association of Volleyball 
Professionals, will recognize the best players in 
each city along the way. In Las Vegas, the best 
players of the overall tour will receive awards. 

AVP isn’t just supplying the hottest volleyball 
players this January; they’re bringing the 
beach, too. More than two hundred tons of 
sand will cover the Ford Center floor, setting the 
perfect stage for a winter beach party. 

—RACHEL WRIGHT 

The first match of the AVP Hot Winter Nights Tour 
stops in Oklahoma City on January 10. avp.com. 
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Perfect 


Valentine’s day in Pawnee, 

Oklahoma cedar 
trees with too much sap, 
churches, schools, and rich houses 
made from brownish-red fossil rock 
construction paper cut 
pink and red perfect hearts 
and art room scissors too dull. 

When I tried to cut a half 

into a whole, my lines crooked 

lopsided, Mr. Hart 

the art teacher’s heart unfolded 

had perfect cleavage 

more perfect 

than mine. He drew lines 

without thinking, looking, 

standing behind my metal chair 

whipped his switch against 

the air, whoosh lifted my brown hair 

I kept my neck lowered 

when he leaned close and whispered, 

Your heart isn’t a heart at all! 

Uneven failure for Mother. 

Doreen Hatfield could make perfect hearts. 
She poured Elmer’s glue 
along a perfect line, like winter 


sprinkling glitter for snow 
before I had my pencil sharpened. 

Decorated brown sacks lined the window sill ledge 

everyone would get a valentine 

because teachers, not Mr. Hart, 

pretended to love us all. Some rich boys’ and girls’ sacks 

were stuffed with envelopes wedged in, sprouting 

“To Robert with love.” 

I was average just like my heart, 

my sack half full was good enough 

cherry Kool-aid and cookies was all that mattered anyway. 

Cy Horsechief didn’t live in a house made from fossils, 
big and shy, didn’t speak, lived on the Pawnee reservation 
lingered at lunchtime and poured sugar on his goulash, 
teachers his only valentines. 

One year I was brave 
and dropped a box of chalk heart 
candy in his sack 
helped him with his math, 
he would nod when I coaxed him. 

After that year, my hearts were perfect. 

Cheryl Cawley Ditmore of Yukon is a teacher at Pied- 
mont Middle School. She is pursuing a master’s degree 
in creative studies at the University of Central Oklahoma 
in Edmond. 


Tulsa 

Expo Square 41 45 E 21 st. Jan 1 -2, Tulsa Holiday Circuit. Jan 
9-1 2, Chili Bowl Midget Nationals. Jan 28-Feb 3, Tulsa 
Boat, Sport & Travel Show. Feb 8-1 0, Indian Art Festival. 

Feb 9, ArenaCross. Feb 28-29, Akdar Shrine Circus. (91 8) 
744-1113 

Gilcrease Museum of Art 1 400 Gilcrease Museum. Jan 
1 -Feb 29, 1 776-1 876: A Century of American History in 
Art. Jan 1 -Feb 29, Charles Banks Wilson: An Oklahoma Life 
in Art. (91 8) 596-2700 

Heller Theatre 5328 S Wheeling. Jan 31 -Feb 9, Dancing on 
Air: Original Play Contest 2006 Winner. Feb 15, Laughing 
Matter Improv. (91 8) 746-5065 
Tulsa Convention Center 1 00 Civic Center. Jan 1 8-1 9 Tulsa 
Nationals Wrestling Tournaments. Feb 23, Tulsa Area Hand 
Bell Ringers. (91 8) 596-71 77 

Tulsa Performing Arts Center 1 1 0 E 2nd. Jan 8-1 3, The Ten 

Tenors. Jan 1 1 , Cherryholmes. Jan 13, Enso String Quartet. 
Jan 1 8, The Elders. Jan 1 8, Honor Bands Concerts. Jan 1 8, 
Show Choirs Concert. Jan 1 9, All-State Music Festival. 


Jan 25, Dr. Rufus Fears. Jan 25, George Carlin. Jan 26, B.B. 
King. Feb 2, An Imperial Evening. Feb 8-1 0, The Great 
Gatsby. Feb 1 5-1 7, 20-23, National Pastime. Feb 22-24, 
28-29, Private Lives. Feb 23, 29, Lakme. Feb 24, The Hot 
Club of San Francisco. Feb 25, Egypt: In the Footsteps of 
Moses. Feb 26-27 Pascal Rioult Dance Theatre. Feb 29, 
Madeline and the Bad Hat. (91 8) 596-2525 
Airplay Jan 1 -20, Tulsa Air & Space Museum. (91 8) 834-9900 
Frank Lloyd Wright and the House Beautiful Jan 1 -20, 
Philbrook Museum of Art. (918) 749-7941 
Sons of Adam, Daughters of Eve: Biblical Images in Art 
From Tulsa Collections Jan 1 -20, The Sherwin Miller 
Museum of Jewish Art. (91 8) 492-1 81 8 
Portraits of Historic African-American Leaders Jan 1 -Feb 
29, Rudisill Regional Library. (91 8) 596-7280 
Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. Parade Jan 21 , Pine & 

Greenwood. (91 8) 594-8234 

Anne of Green Gables Feb 29, Tulsa Spotlight Theatre. (91 8) 
587-5030 



Gettin’ Twiggy With it 

WINTER PLANTS HAVE A LIFE 
OF THEIR OWN. 

The Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History’s winter botany class 
teaches what our furry friends already know: 
that plant life is abundant and diverse in 
Oklahoma year-round, even if it doesn’t look 
like it. 

Dr. Wayne J. Elisens, professor of botany 
at the University of Oklahoma, will teach 
a three-hour class on identifying woody 
plants in winter conditions. Students will 
get hands-on experience in the museum’s 
high-tech education labs, where they’ll be 
examining winter flora, twigs, and buds under 
a microscope to identify them based on 
their bark patterns, color, striations, and the 
arrangement of leaf scars left behind after fall 
does its damage. 

The course may be especially informative 
for wildlife enthusiasts, who will learn about 
the winter environs of native birds and 
mammals. The groundhog knows Oklahoma in 
winter. Do you? — cristi laquer 

The Sam Noble Oklahoma Museum of 
Natural History Adult Program in Winter Botany 
is February 2 from 9 a.m. to noon. 2401 
Chautauqua Avenue in Norman, snomnh.ou.edu. 
Preregistration required. $15 fee for museum 
members, $25 for nonmembers. 


OklahomaToday.com 
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Are You Concerned with .... 



Heart Health 
Prostate Health 
Blood Sugar 
Immune System 
Joint Health 
Sexual Health 
Brain Health 
Menopause 
Headaches 
Bone Health 
Fatigue 
Longevity 


Feel better naturally 

with The SMARTER Grape 
START TODAY! 


ANTIOXIDANT RATINGS 

ORAC Scale - Oxygen Radical Absorbing Capacity 

MUSCADINE GRAPES are considered The SMARTER Grape ™ 

because they contain a powerful source of 
RESVERATROL, QUERCETIN, ELLAGIC ACID & OPCs 

a unique combination of antioxidant and 
anti-inflammatory compounds not found in other 
grapes, fruits or vegetables. 


To compare the antioxidant values of various foods and nutrients, scientists 
developed a unit of measure called ORAC (Oxygen Radical Absorbing Capacity). 
The higher the ORAC rating of a substance, the more free radicals it can 
neutralize. Beware as you compare ORAC values. Always check to see that you 
' are comparing gram to gram as shown above. 

1 * Brunswick Laboratories 2006. ORAC ratings may vary slightly from batch to 
batch. All ORAC ratings are measured by Brunswick Laboratories, and 
- expressed as micromole TE per 1 gram. 




m 




^mdine Graft ^ 

Dietary Supplement 

SMARTER Grape* SH 

60 capsules 


Human clinical trials now being conducted on 


Supplements at a major medical university . 


Nature's Pearl 

'Muscadine Jit 


Grape Products 


Questions? Call 877.998.2386 
www.naturespearlproducts.com 



FDA Disclaimer: As with all dietary supplements and medications, you should always consult your physician before use. This product has not been evaluated by the FDA, and is not intended to diagnose, treat, cure or prevent any disease. 

This sentence is required by the FDA. 
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Warm Words 

STORYTELLING FOR ALL AGES 

It’s an ancient art form, but its power can 
be heard across the world as little ones in their 
beds whisper, “Tell me a story.” 

wintertales celebrates storytelling with its 
twenty-seventh annual festival. Presented by 
the Arts Council of Oklahoma City, the weekend 
is a three-day story jamboree full of music, 
storytelling, and workshops located at Stage 
Center and other nearby sites. 

“It is one of the staples of Oklahoma City’s 
cultural events calendar and one of the finest 
storytelling festivals in this part of the country,” 
says projects director Lindsey Pever. 

Singer-songwriter Steve Poltz and 
world-famous storytellers Syd Lieberman, 
Nancy Donoval, and Dovie Thomason will 
put their creative talents together for several 
performances. 

The weekend kicks off with StorySlam, 
a competitive storytelling contest open to 
amateurs and veterans. Daytime workshops on 
Friday and Saturday are designed for aspiring 
storytellers, parents, teachers, and other 
professionals who want to learn the benefits of 
using effective storytelling. Performances will 
take place during the evenings at Stage Center 
and the Civic Center Music Hall. Sunday ends 
the festival with a family matinee performance. 

“People often relate storytelling to 
memories of family reunions or front porch 
conversations they experienced as children,” 
says Pever. “WinterTales helps keep those 
traditions alive.” 

— RAYA-GABRIELLE RAMSEY 

WinterTales takes place February 15 to 17 
at several Oklahoma City locations. Tickets, $5 
to $10 per performance. (405) 270-4848 or 
artscouncilokc.com. 


Out & About 

ARDMORE Fabulous February Bluegrass Festival, Feb 
22-23, Lake Murray Resort Lodge. (918) 423-4891 
BIXBY 2008 Chamber Gala: The Phantom Ball, Feb 8, 
Bixby Community Center. (918) 366-9445 
BRAGGS Winter Waterfowl & Eagle Watch, Jan 5, 
Greenleaf State Park. (918) 487-7125 
BROKEN ARROW Yesterday: A Tribute to the Beatles, 

Jan 26, Broken Arrow Intermediate High School 
Auditorium. (918) 259-4300 
CARNEGIE World Championship Domino Tournament, 

Feb 9, Carnegie Park. (580) 654-1443 
CHICKASHA Andes Manta Concert, Feb 1 5, Te Ata 
Memorial Theatre at the University of Science & Arts 
of Oklahoma. (405) 574-1337 
CLINTON My Fair Lady, Feb 15-17, 21-24, Southwest 
Playhouse. (580) 323-4448 

DEL CITY Oklahoma Bluegrass Club Music Concert, Jan 
5, Feb 2, Kerr Junior High School. (405) 677-1509 
DEL CITY Greater Oklahoma Bluegrass Music Society, 
Jan 12, Feb 9, Oklahoma Country Western Museum 
& Hall of Fame. (405) 677-7515 
EL RENO Gordon Parks Photography Competition Finalist 
Exhibition, Jan 14-Feb 29, Redlands Community 
College Fine Arts Gallery. (405) 262-2552 
ELK CITY Boat, RV & AT V Outdoor Show, Feb 1 6-1 7, 
Civic Center. (580) 243-2484 
FREDERICK Fantastic Oyster Fry and Craft Show, Feb 
16, Prather Brown Cafeteria. (580) 335-2126 
GOLDSBY Saturday Night Bluegrass, Jan 26, Feb 23, 
Community Center. (405) 485-2370 
GROVE Home & Garden Show, Feb 8-10, Civic Center. 
(918) 786-6107 

GROVE Grace and Glory, Feb 15-17, 19, 22-24, 26, 29, 
Grove Community Playmakers. (918) 786-8950 
HENNESSEY Hometown Hootenanny, Jan 12, Feb 
9, Hennessey Public Library Auditorium. (405) 
853-6212 

HENNESSEY Friends of the Library Chili Cook-off, Jan 
26, High School Cafeteria. (405) 853-2073 
HOMINY Antique Doll & Valentine Exhibit, Feb 1 -29, Fred 
Drummond Home. (918) 885-2374 
JET Eagle Watch, Jan 5, 1 2, Salt Plains National Wildlife 
Refuge. (580) 626-4794 

KAW CITY Ultimate Eagle Watch, Jan 19, Community 
Center and Kaw Nation Headquarters. (580) 
762-9494 

LAWTON Alone Together, Feb 22-28, Lawton Community 
Theatre. (580) 355-1600 
MIAMI NEO A&M College High School Invitational 
Basketball Tournament, Jan 24-26, Northeast 
Oklahoma A&M College. (918) 540-6242 
MIAMI Cat on a Hot Tin Roof, Feb 21-24, Coleman 
Theatre. (918) 540-2425 

NOBLE Movers ’n Shakers, Jan 29, Noble Public Library. 
(405) 872-5713 

PAWHUSKA Trout Derby, Feb 16, Lake Pawhuska. (918) 


College Basketball 


OU MEN'S HOME GAMES 

Jan 5, Rice, 3 p.m. 

Jan 7, Mount St. Mary’s, 6 p.m. 

Jan 12, Kansas State, 6 p.m. 

Jan 19, Txexas Tech, 4 p.m. 

Jan 28, Oklahoma State, 9 p.m. 

Feb 6, Texas, 7 p.m. 

Feb 13, Iowa State, 8 p.m. 

Feb 19, Baylor, 8 p.m. 

OSU MEN'S HOME GAMES 

Jan 2, UTSA, 8 p.m. 

Jan 12, Texas Tech, 1:30 p.m. 

Jan 21, Texas, 9 p.m. 

Jan 26, Texas A&M, 2 p.m. 

Feb 6, Colorado, 8 p.m. 

Feb 13, Baylor, 8 p.m. 

Feb 23, Kansas, 4 p.m. 

287-3553 

SAPULPA All My Sons, Feb 8-1 0, 1 5-1 7, Sapulpa 
Community Theatre. (918) 227-2169 
SULPHUR Eagle Watch, Jan 19, 26, Chickasaw National 
Recreation Area. (580) 622-7234 
TAHLEQUAH Best of Friends, Feb 22-24, 29, Tahlequah 
Community Playhouse. (918) 458-4333 
TISHOMINGO President’s Day Blue River Trout Derby, 
Feb 16-17, Blue River. (580) 371-9288 
WAYNOKA Wild Game Feed, Feb 9, Downtown. (580) 
824-0630 

WEATHERFORD SWOSU Jazz Festival, Feb 7-8, 
Southwestern Oklahoma State University. (580) 
774-3708 

YALE Battle of Round Mountain Civil War Reenactment, 
Feb 1 5-1 7, Jim Thorpe Park. (91 8) 387-281 5 
YUKON Czech Hall Dance, Jan 12, Yukon Czech Hall. 
(405) 324-8073 


Visit oklahomatoday.com or 
travelok.com for more listings. 


Dates and times are subject to change; please confirm before 
attending any event. The Events Guide is a free service pub- 
lished on a space-available basis. To be considered, please 
mail a notice of the event that includes date, place, address, 
and both a contact telephone number and a phone number 
that can be published. Notices must arrive at Oklahoma 
Today at least three calendar months prior to publication 
(i.e., May/June 2008 events must arrive by February 1). 
Events Guide, Oklahoma Today, 120 North Robinson, Suite 
600, Oklahoma City, OK 731 02. Fax: (405) 230-8650. Email: 
eventsguide@oklahomatoday.com. We cannot take listings 
over the telephone. 
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Where Are You? o K L A H o M A today quiz 


"Hospitality in the prairie country is not limited." — O. Henry 





BEAUTY WITH BRAINS 


These Oklahoma hills are more than just 
pretty scenery. About three dozen research 
projects are taking place on this stretch 
of land, which also boasts an ecological 
research station. 


T HIS SCENIC EXPANSE is the last 
wild haven of an ecosystem once ten 
times its current size. The advances of 
technology, mainly in the form of the plow, 
chased out the native deer and uprooted the 
areas grazing grasses long ago. Because it is 
home to some of the richest and deepest topsoil 
in the world, many states no longer have this 
habitat. Most has become farmland. 

Years ago, Oklahomans saw the benefits of 
grazing cattle on the high-as-an-elephant s- 
eye grasses. Today, Oklahoma and Kansas 
contain the largest protected region of this 
beautiful biome. 

The Nature Conservancy supports protec- 
tion efforts for the area, which is headquartered 
near Pawhuska. They are showing signs of 
success; the ecosystem is again thriving. 


A driving tour of the area in Osage County 
evokes last century’s covered wagon passages 
and gives visitors the chance to rub elbows 
with roaming buffalo, part of a 1993 herd 
reintroduction effort. Do you know the name 
of this 39,000-acre bit of Native America? 

— Cristi Laquer 

Three winners will receive an Oklahoma 
Today T-shirt. Mail entries with name and 
town to Oklahoma Today “Where Are You?”, 
120 North Robinson, Suite 600, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73102 or send responses to Where- 
AreYou@oklahomatoday.com no later than 
January 14, 2008. Last issues Where Are You? 
was River Parks in Tulsa. Winners are Karen 
Bryan and Ann Byrd of Tulsa and Anndrea 
Fling of Salinas, California. 
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l^wtoirfort Sill 

Where West Meets Wild! 


This year indulge yourself in a place truly like no other! 
Whether you passion is for art, culture, nature, sports 
or even chocolate, historical Lawton-Fort Sill has some- 
thing for everyone. Experience the breathtaking beauty 
of eagles soaring over the nations oldest wildlife refuge 
or stimulate your taste buds at the annual Chocolate Fes- 
tival. Commemorate the present and remember the past 
at Cameron University’s Centennial Celebration. If bas- 
ketball is more your speed, catch the Oklahoma Cavalry 
as they take the CBA by storm. Get away to Lawton-Fort 
Sill where past meets present in a unique natural setting. 


UPCOMING EVENTS 

"Wichita Mountain Classics" 

Steer & Heifer Show, December 1 -2 
Pig, Lamb & Goat Show, January 12-13 

In Search of Eagles Tours 

Presented by Wichita Mountain Wildlife Refuge 
Begins January 17 

Chocolate Festival 

Presented by Lawton Community Theater Guild 

February 8 

Oklahoma Cavalry CBA Basketball 

January 2, 3, 8, 9, 14, 20, 27 & 28 
February 1, 2, 7, 9, 11, 21, 22, 24 & 25 

Cameron University Homecoming 
and Alumni Weekend 

February 22, 23 

"Oklahoma Centerfold" 

Presented by Leslie Powell Gallery 
Begins January 12 


Ha 


629 S W C Avenue ■ Lawton, OK 73501 
580.355.3541 • 800.872.4540 

www.lawtonfortsillchamber.com 
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BMJ oy the j ourney 

AS MUCH AS 1HE DESIINAHON. 


Enjoy comfortable rail travel to destinations in 
Oklahoma and Texas on Heartland Flyer. Visit the 
dining car for hot food and cold beverages, catch 
up on your favorite book, or simply take in the 
scenery. There’s no more relaxing way to travel. 


HEARTLAND 

nvK 


Oklahoma 'sPassenger 
Rail Connection 


INFORMATION: HEARTIANDFLYER.COM | RESERVATIONS: 1-800-USA-RAILORAM1RAK.COM 



